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Nicgut LInEs. 


__ |HE Reverend Mr. Mowledy had one 
| delight on this sublunary sphere 
of unrewarded merit. He was fond 
of fishing. He might have had 
some difficulty in reconciling a 
sport so cruel to a tender con- 
science, but he reflected that Si- 
mon Peter, and Andrew his bro- 
ther, with James and John the 
sons of Zebedee, were all fishers, 
as well as divines; and by the 
first rules of sound doctrine that 
which they did unreproved could 
not be considered wrong without 
heresy by an orthodox clergyman 
of the Established Church of 
England; on the contrary, it was 
worthy of respect and imitation. 
Mr. Mowledy was so merciful a 
man that he practised the fisher- 
man’s art with as little pain to the fish as their case allowed; but he was 
also a logician and a casuist. He reflected that he might be a humble instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, selected to wage war against the order of 
Apodes, who ruthlessly devoured snails and other harmless living things 
alive, prowling greedily about in the darkness beneath the waters to satisfy 
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the lust of conquest and the sin of inordinate appetite. If Mr. Mowledy 
took them captive and slew them while trooping on these bloodthirsty 
expeditions, it was only the usage of lawful warfare, and he could not be 
viewed, even by the Apodes, if they reasoned candidly on the subject, in 
any other light than as a champion and defender of the helpless. 

The head is always the dupe of the heart; and as Mr. Mowledy’s 
delight was angling for eels, he was sure to find a comfortable excuse for 
so doing ; indeed it is among the advantages of learning that it enables a 
man to discover many excellent and conclusive arguments in favour of his 
wishes, and to confound his opponents who have seldom studied the 
subject so deeply. 

Moreover, Mr. Mowledy caught the eels gently, with a ball of string 
twisted into nooses, which got into their teeth as they marauded about in 
search of prey. He did not torture them with hooks. There were some 
worms impaled upon the string. Truly. Man, however, is a rational animal, 
and will not be baulked in pursuit of pleasure by a second obstacle which 
turns up unexpectedly after he has overcome or thrown down the first. 
Mr. Mowledy thought long and patiently before he found a solution to 
the difficulty of the worms. But he would not give it up, and ultimately 
satisfied his intelligence that it was a convenient and proper custom to take 
them by stratagem, or a garden spade, and apply them to the use of man. 
For man has dominion over all the creatures of the earth, and more especi- 
ally the worm, which is a species of the serpent,—it is plainly so called in 
the Swedish tongue, and that has much affinity with the Anglo-Saxon or 
pure English. Now, the serpent is an accursed beast, whose head is to 
be bruised by the heels of all who are born of woman. There is enmity 
between the serpent and the whole human race ; not the enmity of passion 
or prejudice, but a just and perpetual displeasure enjoined by the law. In 
destroying worms or serpents, Mr. Mowledy was only carrying into exe- 
cution the mild sentence which had been passed upon them for the heinous 
offence of having brought about, by craft and subtlety, the awful expulsion 
of mankind from Eden, caused the woman to bring forth her children in 
sorrow, and man to eat only of bread in the sweat of his face, till returned 
in wrath to the dust from out of whence he was taken. 

Neither could it be urged that the conduct of worms or serpents since 
the Fall had been such as to merit any remission of their punishment. 
They had evinced no signs of repentance. They had accepted battle with 
mankind, they undermined and cankered all his works, they eonsumed 
his substance, overthrew his palaces, made leaks in mighty ships, eat up 
his very records, and feasted finally on his remains. They are notoriously 
the infernal brood of Satan, undergoing, as Linneus and other naturalists 
declare, no metamorphosis ; having no eyes nor limbs nor bowels of com- 
passion nor future existence. Their name is a synonym for that remorse 
which gnaws and torments the wicked, for decay and sickly grief, for 
beings debased and despised, for worthless things which work men ill by 
slow, sure, secret means, 
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Thus Mr. Mowledy having fully argued out the case of the worms with 
himself, they being absent in contumacy, he had no more scruples touching 
their impalement ; and when his duty to his parishioners had been per- 
formed in such wise as we have seen, he humbly trusted that he might be 
permitted to sit still half the night now and then in a punt for piscatorial 
purposes. 

Mr. Mowledy was intently watching his lines on that November night 
when Madge had fled from the inn, and probably thinking how fine a dish 
of eels he might send her on the morrow, for he had heard that she had 
been ailing. The spot where his punt was made fast was not unfavourable 
for such a subject of contemplation. It was a dark deep pool behind the 
mill, and now lay deep in shadow, untroubled by the brawling stream 
which rushed turbulently above and below it. Ground-bait being also 
deposited there in considerable quantities from the dust of the mill, and 
Mr. Mowledy being on good terms with the miller, this pool was his favourite 
piece of water. November nights, however, are cold and comfortless, so 
towards one o’clock the worthy gentleman, who never suffered his favourite 
pastime to interfere with more important things, bethought him that he had 
some of his flock who lived a long way off to visit on the following day, 
and that a little sleep would be needful to fit him for the labours of his 
calling. Therefore he first began to disentangle the strings and worms at 
the end of his lines, and then slowly to roll them up for another occasion. 
It was not short or easy work, because he had nobody to help him, and his 
fingers were half frozen. The string stiffened almost as soon as it came out 
of the water and slipped through hands made clammy by contact with the 
eels, The loops of his lines, moreover, caught in weeds and projecting 
roots of trees, which had thirstily thrust themselves into the stream. So 
he was glad when it was over and he could unfasten his punt to go home 
before the day broke. He was just about to do so, when he heard a sudden 
plash, as of a body falling from the opposite bank, a few yards above the 
mill; and immediately afterwards a motionless human form was borne 
rapidly by him on the swift-flowing waters. The full moon shone very 
brightly on the upturned face of a young girl, as it sunk and rose again, 
dashed about by the eddies; and Mr. Mowledy’s heart stopped—smote 
with a sudden and awful anguish—as he recognised the pale features and 
golden hair of her who was all the world to him. In a moment he had 
plunged into the mill-stream, and struck out lustily. He had been a 
strong swimmer in his youth; a Winchester boy and an Oxford man, he 
was always fond of the water, and now his old practice stood him in good 
stead. Making rapidly on beyond the spot where the body had sunk, he 
trod the water and watched till it rose again. Then he dived gallantly 
for it, caught it midway as it went down, and bore it to the nearest shore. 

He was not a bad physician, this obscure country parson; and he was 
aware that when a person is submerged under water, suffocation ensues, 
not in consequence of the access of water to the lungs, but merely from 
the exclusion of air, and that if breath could be once brought back to her 
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she would live. He knew also that as she had not been more than three 
minutes in the water, and had not been immediately submerged, there was 
good hope, if the means of restoration were at hand; and failing them, he 
could only do his best. Now the men of the mill had long gone home, 
but the mill stood open, and there were still some embers of a fire which 
had been left burning for him by his friendly parishioner; so he carried 
the girl quickly thither, threw his large boating-cloak and such wraps as 
he had with him over her, and did all things needful, till her fluttering 
breath gradually returned, and Madge, opening her eyes, looked wondering 
around her. In less than half-an-hour she was completely restored to 
consciousness; and, having been so short a while in the water, was able 
to return home. 

The good gentleman, with the innate delicacy and chivalry of a Christian 
mind, forbore to ask her any questions; and when she would have given 
him an explanation he stayed her softly, and sought with words of true 
and lofty charity to calm her trouble, be it what it might—to raise her up 
again in her own esteem, as a human soul, precious to all the world in 
the possibilities of the future, to him, a Minister of the Church, most 
precious, most revered. A cardinal speaking to an empress had not 
chosen better, simpler, or more respectful language. When the colour 
gradually came back to her cheeks, and he saw that she was recovered, 
and quite quiet and resigned in manner, he knelt down, bidding her in 
solemn accents to do likewise, and prayed fervently in the brief and 
affecting words familiar to him through years passed in bearing consolation 
to the afflicted of his congregation :— 

‘¢Q Lord God, who hast wounded us for our sins, and consumed us 
for our transgressions, by Thy late heavy and dreadful visitation, and now, 
in the midst of judgment remembering mercy, hast redeemed our souls 
from the jaws of death; we offer unto Thy fatherly goodness ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, which Thou hast delivered, to be a living sacrifice 
unto Thee, always praising and magnifying Thy mercies in the midst of 
Thy Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

And having prayed thus, giving to the Most High the glory of her 
miraculous preservation, he rose from his knees and blessed her mutely, 
forbearing to intrude on her when he could no longer be of use, and con- 
tenting himself by watching her unseen when she left the mill, lest she 
should faint or fall down by the way. But she arrived safely at her home, 
about two hours after,she had quitted it, and passed unquestioned through 
the open door into her chamber, where all was still. 





CHAPTER X. 
Wuat Happens. 


Mr. Mowtepy was very ill for some days after he had bravely rescued the 
drowning girl, and it is one of the many inexplicable things in this world, 
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that heroic actions are seldom performed with impunity. His wet clothes 
had avenged themselves on him for their untimely ruin, and struck him 
down with an unseen blow, which brought on fever and ague, leaving 
him to reflect, in that condition, that Virtue is verily its own reward. 

Meanwhile affairs at the ‘‘ Chequers” resumed their former aspect, 
and went on absolutely as if nothing had happened. Madge did not re- 
cover her cheerfulness for long afterwards; but she went about her work, 
and seemed to take a pleasure in it, or to find relief from bodily exer- 
tion. She was peaceful enough if left alone, but sullen and even defiant 
if any one interfered with her. Several times also she asserted her 
independence in express terms, which troubled John Giles not a little. 
She reminded him that she was not his daughter, that she was naught to 
him, nor he to her, but a friend, and she added that she was minded to 
earn her own living and to see the world. She expressed a desire to take 
service in London town, and asked the brewer's man, when he came with 
his gigantic horses and his casks, if he knew of a place for a hard-working 
girl ‘‘ anywheers,” it did not matter in what house or city. He answered 
that he knew of no such place, and that it would be uneasy to come at 
on account of the hardness of the times, which ever gives and will give a 
short and civil reply to an unwelcome request; and he told her, being 
nudged thereto by Giles, that she did not know when she was well off. 
Then she turned to Tom Brown, in her restless desire to be gone, and 
ordered him to find a place for her, begging him with sighs and tears to 
lose no time about it. 

The poor fellow thrust his knuckles in his eyes at the bare thought of 
losing her, and besought her in his rough way to tell him if any of her 
neighbours had given her occasion to be angry, that he might right her 
with his fist and tongue. He would give them a piece of his mind, he 
confidently said, (he did not think how small it was,) and thump them 
into their senses. It is the English plan, and not an evil one; for sense 
compelled by blows is wondrously discreet and modest. 

But she said nothing in return. She seemed subdued and sad. In- 
deed, she was becoming perplexed and half distraught in her trouble. She 
had tried, she alone knew how desperately, to put an end to it, perhaps 
by death itself, if her secret could be known, afterwards by flight. Both 
means had failed her; and, like a bird caught in the toils of the fowler, 
now she fluttered in a passion of fear and woe, now cowered timidly, and 
ceased to struggle. 

So it happened that when Tom Brown came into the kitchen that 
night, the girl’s feelings were dull and blunted with overwear. She was 
not ill, but she was weak and listless. Her poor honest working hands 
hung down beside her, and she could no longer collect her thoughts. She 
felt a little light-headed, and wondered in a hazy, half-unconscious way, 
whether she should ever be like the idiot girl who went about with straws 
in her hair last harvest. 

She took no notice of Tom Brown, but let him sit down by the fireside 
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and talk to her as he would. He looked like some good watch-dog 
keeping guard over her, and his rude speech waa little better than a well- 
meaning growl, coming from a faithful heart, which would have bled or 
broke to please her, 

‘‘ Madge,” cried the simple fellow at last, and there was a natural 
pathos in his coarse appeal, ‘‘ Oi carn’t a stond it no mawer. I'll go an’ 
list for a sodjer an you wun’t tayk oi wan oi axes yow. Oi’d ha’ mayd 
yow a honist mon an you wud wed. An’ thow ut bain’t fur t’ bee, thar be a 
mattur o’ twentee pund I ha’ seaved oop—doee tayk t’ blunt. I’ be 
onder t’ hyrick yunder.” 

The” good lout shook and blubbered like a boy as he spoke, for he 
was in grim earnest, and he took up his lantern to leave her for ever ; 
when she, with a scared aspect and mien like that of one interrogated 
while walking in sleep, asked him what he would have of her; and when 
he told her again and again, till she understood his meaning, she cried 
and wrung her hands till the blood started between the nails of them. 

He stole gently up to her with untaught affection, and talked to her 
in homely phrase of the childhood they had passed together, and of the 
many times and oft he had held her on his knees as a little mite no bigger 
than his arm; till first she smiled, betrayed into forgetfulness for a 
moment by the deceiver Memory, and then she sobbed convulsively, 
answering him in gasps. Any one, she said, might wed with such a thing 
as she was, if they had a mind for their bargain. The parson, the black- 
smith, or he. It was all the same to her. She only wanted a morsel of 
bread, and could work for it. She thanked God for that. She would be 
beholden to nobody. Her voice as she spoke was sometimes hard and 
even fierce, sometimes hushed and supplicating. She hardly seemed to 
know what she was saying, and her mind wandered from one subject to 
another. She told him she did not care what became of her, or of him; 
and that she did not like him, or ever could like him ; and then she clung 
to his arm, and went into hysterics. 

By-and-by she was quite worn out and as weak as an infant. He 
pressed her again in plain words to wed with him, and she submitted 
passively, saying little; but before they parted it was settled between 
them that he might have the banns put up on the following Sunday. She 
confessed that she had attempted to kill herself, but would try to make 
him a true wife if he could forgive her; and she thought she had told 
him all, while his dull comprehension suspected nothing. She was but 
an inarticulate village girl, and he an ignorant country bumpkin. Such 
mistakes sometimes occur between more lettered people, and few shall read 
the mysteries of the soul through the dark glass of language. 

An hour before she had fought angrily against the joyless fate which 
pursued her so unrelentingly. Now it had overtaken her, for better or 
for worse she was humble and submissive to it. The strife was over, and 
she had yielded. She warmed Tom Brown’s beer, spiced it with nutmeg, 
and put a roasted apple in it, as she used to do on holidays before the 
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stranger huntsman came. She lit his lantern when he went away, and 
kissed him as she bade him good-night. Then she walked quietly, with 
dry eyelids, to her room, and slept soundly tho sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Tne VILLAGE CURATE. 


Tom Brown dressed himself in his best, with a flowery waistcoat, short 
trowsers crumpled at the knees, and a coat much too large for him; he 
took a nosegay in his hand, and he went with shambling steps and 
sheepish gait to see the parson. John Giles, who had a fuddled notion of 
what was going on, and had a generally intoxicated or maudlin regard for 
his wife’s kinsman, felt pleased to keep Madge and him about the house, 
and saw no reason why they should not marry as he himself had done. 
The pair walked on in silence at about the same pace, though John Giles 
waddled, puffing as he went for want of breath, and the younger man 
slouched along covering a yard each step. They kept wide apart, though 
their dispositions were so amicable; but John Giles having indulged one 
of his small gooseberry-coloured eyes with a movement not unlike a wink 
at starting, Tom felt at a disadvantage, and turned his shamefaced head 
half over his shoulder to escape from banter which seemed to tickle him 
beyond endurance. He liked, yet dreaded, and fiinched from it. He 
knew that Giles, who loved his joke, was watching slyly to poke him in 
the ribs and talk of Madge. The dull man had no other way of being 
fanny; and Tom Brown could appreciate such wit, and give and take a 
jest as Giles had often proved. The distance which Tom observed 
between them was after all but a cunning trick of fence, and John was 
sure to have his thrust before the day was out. 

Thus, each on guard, yet both well pleased, they came to the parson’s 
gate, and Tom Brown rang the bell. 

John hit him in a moment then. ‘Fayth,’”’ he chuckled, ‘ye be 
arl reddy wi’ t’ring, Tummus.” " 

‘“‘ Un bain’t rownd t’ ring, be it?’ muttered red-cheeked Tummus, giv- 
ing himself a crick in the neck by his spasmodic efforts to escape his tickler. 

John Giles’s humour was not very abundant, but it was long- 
winded to a proverb. Having once got his joke he would never let it go, 
but hit you on the same place with it for years. He laughed till he was 
almost black in the face about Tom having got his wedding-ring for 
nothing, said he should never want a dinner while he bore off the bell—a 
phrase which had more meaning in it than he thought, and he would have 
jeered on till night now Tom was at his mercy and could not stride away, 
but Mr. Mowledy called to them from his window to go in. 

They disputed who should cross the threshold first, and shoved each 
other forward by the shoulders according to the forms of rural ceremony. 
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Tom Brown, who was the stronger, pushed in John at last, and having 
taken off their hats and wiped their brows, they stared before them ; then 
they pulled each other by their coat-skirts, which were long and ample, 
because they liked their money’s worth from the tailor, and he gave it with 
an upright mind, as both were ready to avouch. 

The parson mildly asked them why they came together, or why they 
came at all, and hoped that nothing had gone ill with them or theirs at the 
inn. It was not Sunday, and the worthy man marvelled to see them there 
in such array, twiddling their thumbs and all abroad, so big with speech 
and yet unable to bring forth. 

They said that nothing had gone ill with them, and John assured the 
parson it was a fine frosty day. 

Tom, thus encouraged, added that there had been a deal of rain last 
month. 

The parson answered ‘‘ yes” to these remarks, and then the conversa- 
tion stopped, till John observed, ‘‘ that frost was a better thing for the 
roads than heavy snowfalls.”’ 

‘“‘ Ay, zur,” said Tom, “ especially when un thaws.” 

The parson smiled, though he was still ailing and confined to the 
house by racking rheumatism. Experience had long since taught him not 
to hurry any man’s cattle ; so he waited with a placid, benevolent expres- 
sion which was habitual to his features in repose, for that which Providence 
might send him next. 

Providence sent him nothing for ten minutes. Tom Brown looked up 
at the ceiling, and John Giles got back his breath, which had been pumped 
out by chuckling. The Curate’s cat purred as she lay on the scanty rug 
by the fire, and the pale beams of a wintry sun fell athwart the motes in 
the sordid chamber, casting a deeper shadow on its unpapered walls and 
common furniture. It is a beautiful superstition which preserves the 
belief that an angel passes wherever there is silence. Perhaps an angel 
was passing then, for the Curate had need that angels should minister unto 
him. He had heard in his time the message which comes to us all from 
the Evil One, and might have chosen the things of this world had he willed 
it. Ifhe had said to Satan, ‘‘ Get thee hence,” it was but mereiful he 
should now be comforted. 

At last John Giles unburthened his bosom of the momentous tidings 
that Tom Brown and Madge were to be asked in church next Sunday. 

The blow was struck full on the good man’s heart, and it fell like an 
axe on tender wood. It was well that the God of love had sent an angel to 
him then. 

Mr. Mowledy shaded his eyes with his hand and turned away from the 
light. He went to his bookcase, where he kept some manuscript sermons 
and copies of the parish registers, and he prayed silently. When he spoke 
to his visitors again, his face wore an unearthly garb of pallor, but upon it 
was a divine light: it might have been a ray of that eternal glory which 
illumined the brow of Israel’s lawgiver when he came from communion 
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with the King of kings upon Sinai. His truth endureth from generation to 
generation ; we may all seek help and counsel from on high. 

The Curate’s voice was very firm and calm. He wished his parishioners 
happiness and contentment. He reminded the bridegroom of the sacred 
and indissoluble nature of the contract upon which he was about to enter, 
and asked kindly after the health of Miss Margaret without one faltering 
accent. Then he took down the name of Thomas Brown, and filled up the 
necessary printed forms and notices with asteady hand. Having done so, 
he asked for Madge’s register of baptism, to see if she were of full age, and 
inquired whether she had father or mother living. ‘I should have 
consulted it before,’ said Mr. Mowledy, with a slight cough, ‘‘ but the 
baptismal registers of this parish appear to have been partially, or in some 
cases altogether, eaten up by mice.” 

John Giles replied that he would look for this document among his 
deceased wife’s papers, and the two men went away, giving hearty thanks 
to the Curate, now the ice was broken, and he accompanied them to his 
door, where he took gentle leave of them. 

When they were gone, he sat down and wept, with his grey head bowed 
upon his hands, and the last hope fled from his lonely existence here below. 

All was very silent in his room that night and evermore when he was 
alone. Perhaps the angel came and dwelt with him. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Dr. Porteous. 


Ir was not so easy to find the copy of Madge’s certificate of baptism among 
the relics of the late landlady of the ‘‘ Chequers” inn. She had left a few 
old clothes behind her and much linen. If there had been a paper it had 
been swept away as rubbish, and was lost, or not forthcoming. So John 
Giles told the parson he could make nought of it, when he saw him next 
day ; and the Curate, after musing for awhile, recollected something he 
had heard long ago, and which had lingered in his memory. Therefore, he 
set out upon the following day, by coach, for London, to see Dr. Porteous, 
rector of Wakefield-in-the-Marsh, who had told him that something which 
remained in his memory, and who had kept the parish registers before 
his time. 

The rectory of Wakefield was at this period one of those scandals of 
the Church of England which have not yet quite ceased. It was worth 
four thousand a-year, secured upon land which had gradually risen in 
value by improved cultivation in the lapse of ages, while the population 
of the place had dwindled in like proportion to a few score of souls. 
Wakefield had first been famous for its bows and arrows, then for its 
cloth ; but commerce and mechanics had moved away from it to other 
places, and now it produced nothing but a few eggs and a little poultry. 
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It had once been the seat of a wealthy monastery, and the monastery, 
transformed into the residence of a shopkeeping peer made by Mr. Pitt, 
was now in ruins; the shopkeeping peer’s money having gone in the 
next generation to the usurers, from whence it came. The latest holder 
of the living had been one Dr. Porteous, a gentleman of good family, who 
had fallen into difficulties ; his living had been sequestrated, and he had 
not been seen at Wakefield for a dozen years. People often spoke of his 
brother, Sir Richard, who had once owned half the county, and been 
master of the Cloudesdale hounds; but he too had drifted into space,— 
some said he was at Boulogne, and some at Florence—and the only 
representative of the rich benefice or its patron was Mr. Mowledy, the 
village curate. 

He had only seen Dr. Porteous twice since he had been appointed to 
the cure. Once at a club in Pall Mall, when the preliminaries relating 
to his engagement were arranged, and once at a solicitor’s office, when 
his stipend was in arrear. Upon the latter occasion, Dr. Porteous had 
declared, with many handsome apologies, that he had received Mr. 
Mowledy’s stipend by a mistake, which he supposed settled the question ; 
and he suggested that they should now start afresh—a proposition to which 
the Curate agreed, not, however, without bewilderment ; but he was not a 
man of business. 

His recollection of this Doctor of Divinity was that of a portly, well- 
dressed clergyman, of great suavity of manner, who had treated him 
with punctilious politeness, and left him to pay for a luncheon, which the 
Doctor had ordered, as though he were the treasurer of a bishop who 
thought such mundane things too profane and small for ecclesiastical 
observance. 

Mr. Mowledy had never seen Dr. Porteous since these transactions, 
and had never got the arrears of his stipend then overdue ; so he felt some 
delicacy in presenting himself unsummoned before his superior, lest he 
should appear to him as an importunate creditor. Still Duty having 
called Mr. Mowledy with its still small voice, he went. 

Dr. Porteous lived in the same parish as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, not, indeed, from choice, but of necessity ; and he lodged in a semi- 
respectable locality called ‘‘ Melina Place, Lambeth,” because it was within 
the “rules’’ of the King’s Bench Prison. Mr. Mowledy had no difficulty 
in finding a residence known to all the hackney coachmen of the time, 
but was surprised, on his arrival there, to find that so grand a personage 
as the Doctor had condescended to take up his abode in so small a house. 
It was an unprosperous, dilapidated house; it had a neglected and lop- 
sided or rackety look. As the Curate raised the knocker of the door he 
observed that one side of it was broken and the other was loose. 

A slatternly girl, the maid-of-all-work of a London lodging in 
the suburbs, answered to his hesitating rap, and behind her was an 
elderly gentleman going out for a walk. 

He was a loosely-dressed person, in large black clothes, stained and 
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spotted with iron-mould. He wore a shirt-frill, a white neckcloth resem- 
bling a pudding-bag, black gaiters, and a broad-brimmed hat, rather 
rusty. His face seemed red at first sight, but on examination changed to 
purple. His eyes were bloodshot, his nose, very bulbous as to its shape, 
was granulated like the mulberry. His legs were thin and shrivelled, his 
stomach was round. He had a grave, magisterial deportment, and in all his 
shabby degradation preserved the unmistakeable bearing of a gentleman. 

He looked at Mr. Mowledy with the keen alarmed glance which 
invariably characterizes any human being who has been hunted to earth; 
and he knew him instantly. 

‘‘ Dear me! ” said he in a magniloquent voice, which seemed to come 
from the middle of his throat, ‘‘ my excellent and worthy colleague and 
friend—permit me to say friend. How do you do, reverend sir—how do 
you do?” 

Dr. Porteous bowed with extreme affability, and hurried down the door- 
steps into the dreary garden, which lay waste before the house (as some 
such garden did before most suburban houses five-and-thirty years ago), 
and as he did so Mr. Mowledy heard a shrill vixenish female voice in 
pursuit of him. 

The Doctor, however, having safely got beyond reach of it, paused 
grandly. The natural manners of a well-bred scholar then returned to 
him, and he asked, with a simplicity and good sense almost touching, 
what fortunate circumstance had procured him the pleasure of the 
Curate’s visit. 

‘“‘T think, sir,” said Mr. Mowledy, not unmoved by what he saw— 
for he too was a gentleman—“‘‘ that you have some private knowledge of a 
young woman known in your parish as Madge, or Margaret Giles, but 
who was baptized under some other name.” 

‘‘ Yes,’ answered the doctor, putting on his unfortunate professional 
manners again. ‘I am fully aware of the circumstances to which you 
refer, Mr. Mowledy. As a clergyman of the Church of England, my 
sacred and responsible—most responsible and most sacred—cealling is 
duly impressed upon my memory: and I may say, Mr. Mowledy, that 
not an hour of my existence passes by in which I am unmindfal of my 
duty.” 

This was not precisely what Mr. Mowledy wanted, and he said so, 
with much deference and respect. 

‘¢ Let us dine together,” said the Doctor. ‘It is now five o'clock. 
Is your club the Oxford and Cambridge or the University? We can 
then talk over the subject, in which I observe you take an interest. 
Young women, indeed, naturally inspire benevolence and regard, and I 
may say that no profession, howsoever sacred be its character, can, or 
indeed ought to, withdraw us wholly from an influence which refines the 
manners and purifies the heart.” 

Mr. Mowledy sighed, and briefly said ‘‘he was not a member of 
any club,”——a fact which Dr. Porteous knew very well; and if Mr. 
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Mowledy had been member of both these clubs the Doctor could not 
have accompanied him to either of them, for he was bound not to go 
beyond the ‘‘rules”’ of the prison in which he was, by a legal fiction, sup- 
posed to be incarcerated for debt: though he had recently bought a 
limited liberty from the marshal or governor of the King’s Bench—an 
officer who was privileged to sell small supplies of light and air, price 
ten guineas each. 

‘¢ Well, then, reverend sir,” said the Doctor, with lofty courtesy, ‘‘ you 
must dine with me. I hear you have no objection to moderate festivity 
—nay, I will take no refusal; for what says St. Paul? Does he not 
enjoin the clergy to practise hospitality. Let us obey the teaching of 
that saint and gentleman. They cook a rump-steak well not far from 
hence. I beseech you, in Christian brotherhood, to accompany me 
thither.” 

He entered a neat little hotel, where the waiters evidently knew him, 
and ordered a good dinner, with a bottle of their best port—for the 
good of the house, he said. 

They sat down together, and his heart opened to the good cheer. 

‘¢ Ah, reverend sir,’’ remarked Dr. Porteous, ‘‘ there was a time when 
my larder was always full of old wine and fat venison, and I could have 
offered you a haunch, with some rare old Madeira worthy of your ex- 
perienced taste, and which had twice made a voyage to the Indies; now, 
we must be content with—what you see.” 

Mr. Mowledy professed himself perfectly satisfied, as indeed he was, . 
and the dinner continued till, by-and-by the wine warming the Doctor 
into confidence, he resumed— 

‘‘Yes, reverend sir, I was not always so unlucky as I am now—the 
sport of fallen fortunes. I remember my brother said to me, ‘ Bless you, 
Ned—for he called me Ned—you shan’t starve, though I have brought 
the old place tumbling down about our ears. Father’s and mother’s 
money is gone—so is yours, my boy, at Newmarket; but Will Boultbee 
is just dead in time. Bishop Smyler, Courthope’s tutor, will ordain you, 
and you shall have the family living before the smash comes and the 
creditors can seize it.’ 

‘* Richard had a warm heart, and we drank many bottles of Burgundy, 
I remember, that night before we parted. * 

‘¢¢ You'll have to raise money enough, Edward, to pay my debts of 
honour to the Duke,’ continued my brother, ‘and you must buy an annuity 
for little Zephirine’ (Zephirine, Mr. Mowledy, was the greatest opera- 
dancer of her day. She married the Polish Prince Walkyrski shortly 
afterwards), ‘and the rest will be your own. ‘You'll throw me something 
across the water out of your tithes now and then, Ned, when I’m out of 
luck,—won’t you ?’ 

‘* Of course I agreed to everything, you know, Mr. Mowledy,” said the 
Doctor, his mouth being full of a salad which he had prepared with much 
attention ; “‘only, unfortunately, I am free to confess that I found it 
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difficult to remember that I had not four thousand a-year, which was the 
full income of the living ; whereas I had only six hundred, for Sharpe, 
the money-lender, father of the present Sharpe, bled me woefully, even as 
the thieves must have bled the traveller whom the good Samaritan found 
and nourished.” 

He finished his story, and told another, then another, washing down 
the reminiscences of the past with draughts more and more copious, till 
Mr. Mowledy observed, on a meek consultation of his silver watch, thati t 
was growing late, and with some dexterity turned the conversation back 
to Madge. 

‘* Ah, to be sure,” said the Doctor, condescendingly, as he opened 
the third bottle of port. ‘I remember she was christened in the name 
of Margaret Wyldwyl. I dined with the Duke a few days after, for he 
was an intimate associate of my brother, and they used to refresh them- 
selves with wine and wager sums of money with each other. I told his 
Grace that I had had the honour of performing the rite of baptism to a 
kinswoman of his illustrious family. 

‘*¢ The devil you had!’ said the Duke, looking black as thunder. 
‘ D—— it, parson’ (for I regret to mention his Grace always used profane 
oaths after dinner), ‘if any —— Scotchwoman is taking any —— 
liberties with my name, I expect you to put a stop to it, or I'll set one of 
my bishops at you, and strip the gown off your —— back, by George!’ 

‘‘I knew that his Grace could keep his word, and would do so if I made 
him angry, for there were no less than three right reverend fathers of 
the Church who owed their seats in the Upper House to the Wyldwyl 
influence ; so I held my tongue, of course, and nothing more was said 
about it. But either the Duke himself, or Lord George—well, we won’t 
talk scandal, for the credit of the cloth. Her name, however, is Margaret 
Wyldwyl, pronounced Wyvil, as you know.” 

Mr. Mowledy did not know it, and he said so; whereat the Doctor 
went off again at score, and gave him much curious information as to the 
arbitrary pronunciation of English family names. He also promised to 
send him Margaret Wyldwyl’s baptismal register, of which he had pre- 
served an authenticated copy, from respect to the aristocracy ; and in due 
time did so, ‘to prevent unnecessary scandal or inquiry into such a 
subject,” he wrote, with other well-turned sentences to like effect. 

The Curate having thus obtained the object of his visit, rose to go, 
and the Doctor, with great urbanity, called for the bill. Whenit came, he 
asked the curate carelessly to settle it ; and on Mr. Mowledy putting down a 
five-pound note for that purpose, he absently took up the change, saying 
he would give it to Mr. Mowledy when they got home presently. So the 
Curate accompanied his rector back to Melina Place. When they got 
there, and knocked for admittance, an angry head in a mob-cap was thrust 
from the window, and the shrill voice, which Mr. Mowledy had heard 
before, rated the Doctor in no measured terms. The Curate’s heart was 
touched to see the poor gentleman so humbled, and he moved away a 
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little distance, to be out of hearing, while the storm blew over. He waited 
for some time while coarse taunts and hard invectives fell pelting on the 
Doctor’s head, and when he disappeared with a sudden jerk, as though 
pulled into the house by a claw, Mr. Mowledy sighed gently over the loss 
of his small savings, and returned to Wakefield-in-the-Marsh with some 
pity and even some respect for the castaway. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WEDDING-BELLS. 


Tue Curate having received an authentic copy of the baptismal certificate in 
due course from Dr. Porteous, called at the ‘‘ Chequers ”’ with this document 
in his pocket-book, to assure John Giles that there need be no further 
obstacle or delay to retard the wedding. He even showed the certificate, 
in his precise, conscientious way, to John, in proof of the fact. Upon 
seeing the certificate, John scratched his head and said he would ‘be 
danged if he hadn’t a peaper loike that there” in the lining of his hat. 
He had indeed taken it out of his wife’s cupboard one day after her death, 
and put it there because the hat was too large for him. Nowhe removed 
it cheerfully for inspection, and the two papers being minutely compared, 
were found to be identical. 

The names of Thomas Brown, batchelor, and Margaret Wyldwyl, 
spinster, both of this parish, being then duly published in church on 
three successive Sundays, and nobody seeing any just cause or impedi- 
ment why they should not be joined in holy matrimony, they were married ; 
and a joyous peal of bells was rung from the church steeple as they 
walked home through the meadows, attended by a party of bumpkin well- 
wishers, who dined somewhat uproariously afterwards, being bidden 
thereto by John Giles with a willing mind. He soon gave the business 
altogether up to them, being naturally averse to trouble, and glad to have 
it taken off his hands. But nothing was outwardly changed at the inn. 
Tom Brown still did his ostler’s work as before. There was not much 
to do. The waggoners mostly brought a truss of hay with them, and 
some corn and chaff ready mixed in nose-bags. There was only the 
trough to fill with water every morning, and to take out a bung to let it 
drain off at night before a fresh supply was put in. Now and then a 
farmer stopped his cart going or coming back from Dronington market 
once a week. But farmers’ horses are patient cattle, and they seldom 
required anything beyond a pail, and a handful of clover. The newly- 
married pair had an easy life. The ‘‘Chequers”’ had its set of steady cus- 
tomers, who came and went at regular hours. The money they paid was 
put in the kitchen drawer, a few pence at a time, and when the brewer 
came he was paid but of it in coppers. They gained enough to live upon 
and pay the miller, the all-sorts shop, and occasionally the distiller ; but 
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they put nothing by. They had their own poultry, eggs, milk, bacon, 
pork and vegetables. At Christmas there was an ox killed in the village, 
and the Wakefield folk divided it among them, paying chiefly in kind or 
in work for each portion. They had little need of money, and if a hostile 
army had invaded England, they would have had no harder task than to 
requisition fifty shillings at Wakefield-in-the-Marsh : half of them would 
certainly have been in pence or farthings. 

Madge seemed perfectly reconciled to her lot, if she had ever fancied 
she had reason to be dissatisfied with it, and at no subsequent period of 
her life did she ever appear to regret her marriage. Her husband was a 
clumsy, good-tempered fellow, who did all he could to please her, and she 
ruled over her household, as women will, in a natural way. 

Her health came back, and her figure developed into matronly propor- 
tions with such surprising quickness that she acquired a character for 
great energy and decision among the gossips of the village. 

‘‘ Thee hasn’t been se larng a maykin’ up thee moind, Madge Brown,” 
said Mrs. Jinks, the blacksmith’s mother, about three months after the 
wedding. ‘'T’ littal strarnger wun’t be tu larng upon ’un’s rowad, that 
’un wun’t, so I tells ’ee—now mark moy wurruds.” 

But Madge happened to be busy hanging out some clothes to dry just 
then, so she was obliged to walk away, and when she came back made 
Mrs. Jinks no answer, having to iron an apron ; which work she evidently 
thought admitted of no delay, for she raked up the fire with a loud 
clatter. And though Mrs. Jinks, both then and afterwards, showed a 
female desire to recur to this subject, it so chanced that Madge had 
always something noisy to do whenever she touched upon it, though Mrs. 
Jinks was an old friend of hers, and the women liked each other. 

‘¢ Wal, Madge, ye’ll carl me in yere trouble, wun’t ’ee, Madge? I be 
allus there, I be—yunder at the farge wi’ Harry. Tummus have unlee 
far to put that hed ur his’n out o’ t’ winder und holler. Oi’ll cum to ’ee 
farst as ould legs ‘ll carr’ me—that I wull.” 

Madge promised to send for her as soon as her experience should be 
necessary ; and Tom Brown also engaged the professional services of a 
medical man at Dronington. But neither Mrs. Jinks nor the doctor were 
unfortunately present when the event happened; for it occurred quite 
unexpectedly, to the extreme increase of the prophetic reputation of Mrs. 
Jinks, who, hearing with great delight that a man child had been born to 
Tom Brown, prematurely, and in the night, joyfully exclaimed that she 
had always foreseen it wculd be a seven-months’ child, and bustled off 
to boast of her foresight and take her share of the baby, who was like 
all other babies, before and since, the common property of kindly 
neighbours. 

She found sheepish Tom Brown very proud of his new dignity as a 
family man, and walking about with his hobnailed shoes off, that ‘t’ 
mawther and choylde shud get a bit o’ sleape,’”’ he said, with a rough 
tenderness. But Mrs. Jinks knew better what they wanted than he; and 
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neither Tom, nor John Giles, who passed his time in winking over his 
beer in reply to all inquiries, could safely say their souls were their own 
for the next ten days, being despotically ruled by Mrs. Jinks. She had 
unconsciously mastered the theory of personal government so thoroughly, 
that neither speech nor thought was free under her. She was, as greater 
personages have been and are, the absolute mistress of an absolute king, 
who could neither hear, nor see, nor speak, and who was in all respects 
an infant with no will of his own. 

The two men were very glad when Madge came down again with her 
baby in her arms, and after having been churched in the customary 
manner, went quietly about her duties. 

Mrs. Jinks, however, having fairly earned her renown as a prophetess, 
was fully determined not to part with it, or to suffer it upon any account to 
become dimmed by disuse, and, therefore, she now predicted, that when- 
ever a seven-months’ child was born, it was a sure sign he would have an 
impatient temper. 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 
SWEET WILLIAM. 


Some difference of opinion had arisen at Wakefield-in-the-Marsh, where 
all the concerns of the parish belonged of right to the gossips, as to the 
name which should be given to the seven-months’ child whose birth has 
been just recorded. Mr. Joyce was for having him called ‘‘ Benjamin,” and 
the sexton spoke with some authority in consequence of his connection 
with the churchyard—a place which few English persons have ever ven- 
tured to dissociate from the Church. Mrs. Jinks stood ‘upon precedent, 
and declared that it had always been the custom at Wakefield, from time 
immemorial, to call a first child after the name of his grandfather, and 
John it was, and John “it did ought fur to be.” The blacksmith 
said they might call him ‘‘ Harry ” too, if they liked—a name which he 
had found good enough for working purposes; and these worthy people 
had settled the whole thing between them, when Tom Brown, who had 
not been consulted, suggested it might be as well to ask his wife for her 
advice upon the subject, and he did so in a shy way peculiar to his un- 
couth, affectionate nature. 

“‘’Twull be a grand christenin’, Madge,” said Tom, touzling his 
shock head of hair, to get rid of some of his superfluous feelings without 
noise or disturbance. 

Mrs. Brown, who was unusually pale and weak after her trouble, 
smiled faintly, but did not answer. She only cuddled her child closer, 
and rocked him on her breast by an almost imperceptible movement. 
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Presently Tom Brown put out his gigantic thumb, very slowly and 
timidly, pushing it forward a hair’s-breadth at a time, till it touched the 
dimple, which was his son’s neck. ‘ Pretty,” said Tom Brown. It was 
nearly the only word of endearment he knew; but the honest fellow’s 
face was all aglow with pride and pleasure. 

‘¢Tummus,” murmured his wife very gently, ‘I’ve been a true lass 
to thee, Tummus.” 

‘¢ So thee hast, mawther; there bain’t no denyin’ on it.” 

‘‘ Tummus,” said the young woman, again. ‘ 

‘¢ What’s your wull, Madge ?”’ asked her husband, tenderly. 

‘‘Do ee beleave in ghoastes ?”’ she inquired, with half-closed eyes. 

‘‘Noa,” answered Tom, touzling his hair rather energetically, and 
then he added; ‘‘ leastways, not onless thee dost, Madge.” 

‘¢*Twheer a ghoast, Tummus, I seed t’-noight; thee didst trudge t’ 
Droninton with that there summut writ on peeaper.” 

‘‘ Wheer it, mawther ?”’ answered her husband in the tone in which 
one humours a child, for he had no definite ideas on the subject. 

‘‘ It wheer a ghoast, so it wheer now, Tummus,”’ repeated the woman, 
more confidently, and a light seemed to break over her face, as though 
she were just relieved of something that had lain heavy on her mind. 

‘¢ Let us dandle t’ choild a bit, Madge?” said her husband after a 
while, and he opened his arms awkwardly to take the little shapeless mass 
of humanity into them. Madge placed her treasure there for a moment, 
yet keeping anxious hold and watch over it. If it had cried or moved, she 
would have snatched it away and hushed it in her bosom; but the 
infant seemed soothed by the strong gentle touch of its father, and put 
its feeble knuckles in its eyes and smiled on him. Mother, father, and 
child were all linked together in Nature’s own bonds by that cottage bed- 
side; and there was a second birth of Love and Trust which happened 
to them, coming on quite silently and unperceived. 

‘‘What will ’ee carl thy choildy Madge?” then whispered Tom 
Brown. ‘‘ Mrs. Jinks do say it should be John, Mrs. Jinks do.” 

Madge considered this proposition for some minutes, but it did not 
seem to obtain favour with her, and a dreamy, ecstatic expression grew 
into her eyes while she mused. Suddenly her face seemed to smile all 
over, and she murmured as softly as the cooing of a dove. 

‘¢’Un’s neeam shall be William, Sweet William; he maun have no 
other neeam but that.” Her poor ignorant, untaught mind, guided only 
by mother’s love, had made a short tremulous flight into the regions of 
romance. Many far-off sounds and echoes linger inexplicably in the 
memory, though we never heard them; many seem a subtle part of our 
essence. A Lady Amabel Wyldwyl had composed one of the sweetest 
lyrics of the 16th century, which remains a popular song to this day, 
and *‘ Sweet William” is the burthen of it. It was a curious coincidence, 
and the child was consequently christened William Brown. 

The rite of baptism was duly performed, and the young Christian was 
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formally admitted into the fold of the Church upon the following Sunday. 
John Giles, the blacksmith and Mrs. Jinks jointly and severally renounced 
the pomps and vanities of the world on his behalf. Mr. Mowledy read 
the service so simply and touchingly that Mr. and Mrs. Brown and 
Harry Jinks found tears in their eyes when it was over, they knew not 
why ; but Mrs. Jinks, who came out in great force upon the auspicious 
occasion, called them ‘‘ Molloy Cawdles,” and indulged in the somewhat 
obstreperous hilarity which seems naturally to accompany the first and 
most solemn event of our lives. 


CHAPTER II. 
HERIOT SERVICE AND CUSTOM. 


Norninec more was heard of the strange huntsman, who had once dined 
and slept at the ‘‘ Chequers,” since he drove off from the roadside inn on 
that October morning; and after a while all recollection of him passed 
away from the minds of the villagers at Wakefield-in-the-Marsh, as the 
remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but a day. 

Thomas Brown and his wife had a numerous family besides their son 
William, and lived happily. But it was remarked that Madge lost her 
good looks soon after her marriage, and that she had a bad cough the 
following winter. She did not seem to get better during the succeeding 
spring or summer, and when the cold weather came on again she was 
visibly worse. She could not tell what was the matter with her. She 
felt no pain; she was in no immediate danger; she had only a sense of 
something having been lost out of her life—an inward and spiritual 
emptiness—as if that were wanting to her nature which could never more 
be found. Like a plant growing in a soil unfavourable to its health and 
vigour, she drooped and could not come to maturity, though she lived on. 
The Dronington doctor, a merry old gentleman, was called in to see her, 
but could not make out that there was anything the matter: so he recom- 
mended her port-wine, which he liked himself, and sent his apprentice to 
study that ‘singular case” (which was not singular) ‘‘ at the ‘Chequers’ inn, 
out Wakefield way,” so he said carelessly. The apprentice astonished 
Madge by feeling her pulse in black gloves, and looking at her through a 
pair of gold spectacles with blue glasses, out of which he could not see. 
He was a London tradesman’s son, who had a grave sense of his pro- 
fessional dignity. He sent her some mixture and pills of his own 
composition, in which acids and alkali were so curiously mingled, that the 
cork of the first supply blew off on the road, and the bottle, nicely labelled 
‘¢ Two tablespoonfuls three times a day,” arrived empty. Then, taking a 
serious interest in her case, he brought some pills, which looked, to Madge’s 
rustic eyes, like swan-shot, and were said by the apprentice, in learned 
language, to contain iron; but they had lain about so long in Dr. Bole’s 
surgery drawer that they had lost all virtue, if they ever had any, or pos- 
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sibly the iron they contained had turned rusty and refused to act. The 
physician’s art at best is but an experimental science: at worst it is a 
mere game of chance; and country folk get doctored in a way which might 
astound the wise, if they were not too much occupied to think about it. 
The medicines prescribed for Madge did not do her any harm, because she 
did not take them ; and, possibly for the same reason, they did not do her 
any good. So she grew thinner every year, and, when little more than 
thirty, she looked almost an old woman. Country people generally age 
earlier than the dwellers in cities ; perhaps because the conditions of their 
lives are on the whole less healthy, perhaps because they lack the wine of 
longevity, which is amusement. 

Also, it happened that while the young Browns increased as fast as 
nature would permit the process of their production to be carried?on,"the 
business at the “Chequers” fell off. A new line of railway between 
Dronington and London was opened, and a station was built at about 
three miles from Wakefield. It did not seem to make much difference at 
first. The farmers vowed they would never sit behind a tea-kettle while 
there was a nag in England; the waggoners and the carriers crawled along 
the road as usual for a month or two; but the coaches soon stopped, and 
in an incredibly short space of time one shame-faced bumpkin after another 
slunk off to the tea-kettle, and sent his produce to market by the same 
conveyance, till waggon and carrier’s cart were seen no more. 

John Giles’ customers dwindled down to a few old cronies, and if his 
house had not been a copyhold, held at a peppercorn rent from the lord 
of the manor, he might have been obliged to move out of it. As it was, 
he and his contrived to do pretty well, though they seldom saw silver 
money, and now and then my lord’s agent, or the squire’s bailiff, as 
they rode through Wakefield to collect their rents, wondered that people 
should think themselves poor who had ten or twelve acres of garden and 
meadow-land round their house and a railway-station close by. But 
neither Giles nor Tom Brown had an idea at this time that milk and cream, 
and eggs and butter, with their very potatoes and cabbages, might be sent 
to London at a profit. Indeed, John Giles died without being any better 
informed. One summer afternoon he refused his beer when Madge brought 
it to him as usual, and an hour afterwards was found quite dead, with the 
brown jug untouched before him. 

He was scarcely buried before the lord of the manor turned up in the 
shape ofone Mr. Sharpe, a London lawyer, whom Madge thought she had 
seen before, but could not recollect where. Mr. Sharpe claimed a heriot, 
which was in law originally a tribute given to the lord of the manor on 
occasion of his engaging in a war. It consisted of military furniture, or 
of horses and arms, as appears by the statutes of Canute (c. 69), which 
still have their share in the government of Britain: for although lords of 
manors in England do not any longer ostensibly engage in private warfare 
on their own account (save for business purposes and through an attorney), 
and therefore do not actually, and as a matter of fact, require heer geld, 
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or heriot, yet with a commendable regard to their own interests, and the 
interests of their heirs in tail, they have scrupulously adhered to the 
laudable practice of claiming both heriot service and custom ; the first of 
which is due by reservation in a grant or lease of lands, the other depends 
solely on immemorial usage, upheld by Wilkins, Spelman, and Black- 
stone. Therefore, as Mr. Sharpe acted for the trustees of Sir Richard 
Porteous, the feudal lord of Wakefield manor, hecame diligently to search 
out the best horse, cow, or ox that the deceased tenant had died possessed 
of, and to carry off the same according to law for heriot service. Likewise 
he was entitled to seize by heriot custom any specific article of furniture 
or other valuable object on the premises. It might, and very often did 
happen, that the lord of a manor might take a valuable race-horse or a 
rich jewel worth more than his copyhold; it formed also part of his 
tenant’s estate, and the law courts delighted exceedingly in the inter- 
minable suits arising out of such pretensions. But in the present instance 
Mr. Sharpe only found in the way of live stock a blind old horse and a 
superannuated cow, of which he chose the latter, remarking that there was 
no part of her carcase which was not good for something; while, with 
respect to other goods and chattels, the most valuable thing at the inn 
was Madge’s large box in which she put her work. It was an oaken chest, 
which sounded hollow when struck, though it was apparently full; it was 
rather curiously carved, with a Duke’s coronet engraved in brass upon the 
lid, and beneath it, in Old English letters, the initials ““C. & R.” Madge 
gave it up rather unwillingly, and transferred its contents to the topmost 
of a roomy chest of drawers ; not without reflections, which had long slept 
in her memory. As she did so, the crumpled piece of paper which the 
stranger had given her fell to the ground, and she knew now, from more 
mature experience, that it was a ten-pound note. She looked at it long 
and wistfully, her countenance growing dark and dejected ; but it cleared 
up again, as it had done on that day after her confinement, and shaking off 
her sombre thoughts, she wrapped up the money carefully in a stocking 
for good luck, putting it under lock and key. But she thought a great 
deal of this money. It was the largest sum she had ever seen, and it 
assumed an exaggerated importance in her eyes, as though it were a 
fortune with which something might be done, if ever the time came. ‘‘ That 
there be William’s money. It shall bide till he needs it,” she said to 
herself, and went downstairs to cut ten hunks of bread-and-butter for her 


progeny. 


CHAPTERIII 
Youna Brown. 


Tuey were chubby-faced urchins, with flaxen hair, rosy cheeks, and blue 
eyes, English peasant children, sturdy of limb and loud of roar: stolid 
children, who made sudden noises like the bellowing of young bulls when 
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they wanted anything, or were moved to joy or sorrow. They eat 
silently and long; they inhaled deep breaths of skimmed milk, half a pint 
ata time. They appeared to have almost a solemn sense of the goodness 
of eating, and masticated their food as if they were ruminating over the 
observance of a religious custom. Perhaps it is the usage of saying grace 
before and after meals which often gives to our peasantry that notable 
gravity of demeanour when eating; perhaps it is really an inward and 
spiritual thanksgiving for bread going on in the hearts of those who often 
hear how hard it is to come by. 

‘* Wheer be ower Will, mawther ?”’ asked one of the boys, shyly ducking 
his head down and looking away while speaking, after the manner of 
English poor children. 

William Brown’s mess was the largest and daintiest, his hunk of bread 
was the best buttered, and his mug, marked “‘ A fairing from Dronington,’ 
was filled with new milk fresh from the cow, upon pretence that there wa 
no more skimmed milk, though there was a whole panful in the dairy. 
But William himself was not at table. 

‘I knows wheer he be,” cried a little girl, showing her ragged teeth 
from ear to ear, and sniggering as if she was being tickled. 

‘‘ Wheer be he now, Madge ?”” asked her mother, tying on the small 
damsel’s pinafore more firmly round her plump freckled neck. 

‘‘ Will’s a been bird’s-nestin’ agin, and t’ keeper saies there be steel- 
traps in Sur Richard’s copses,” growled a surly mite, aged six, hanging 
his head below his chest. 

‘‘ Mawther,”’ squeaked little Madge, ‘‘theer be our Will. He jumped 
over the wall and knocked daewn two lipe abbleytots,” added the child, 
seriously. 

 Tell-tale-tit, ’ 
Your tongue shall be slit,” 


yelped the children in chorus, and Madge began to ery; when William 
Brown entered, carrying three trout wrapped up in fresh grass, and the two 
apricots he had shaken from their stalks as he vaulted over the garden 
wall. 

He was an extraordinary handsome lad, not at all like his brothers 
and sisters. They were clumsy, thick-set louts and hoydens. He was 
tall and slim and straight. He towered as he walked with a firm elastic 
step, and his shapely head, well set upon his flat shoulders, looked round 
from side to side with the airy grace of a stag. He was admirably built 
to endure fatigue. His chest was rather deep than broad. His limbs had 
not an ounce of superfluous flesh upon them, and were hard asiron. He 
could jump farther, run faster, than any lad in the county of his age. 
He was nearly seventeen years old, but, like most dark persons, he looked 
in early youth much older than he was. He had his mother’s features, 
the same delicately-shaped, haughty nostrils, and large purple eyes, the 
same full, handsome mouth, with the drooping under lip of the Wyldwyls ; 
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but his hair was black as the raven’s plume, and there was not the 
faintest resemblance between him and honest Tom Brown, who sat eating 
his supper with tranquil satisfaction in a corner of the old kitchen, where 
his offspring were so busy with mug and platter. 

‘‘ Here, father,” said William, in a clear, bold voice, and looking 
straight before him with the fearless glance of a young eagle, ‘‘I have 
brought you a brace of trout for supper, if mother will fry them for you. 
I have been fishing in the mill-stream with Mr. Mowledy.” Indeed, 
Master William was generally fishing of an afternoon with the Curate, who 
had taught him to read and write, though he was not a very apt scholar, 
and had taken a deep interest in him, for reasons of which his mother only 
guessed the well-kept secret. 

‘‘ An thee bist wi’ ower parson, Willum, it be arl roight,’’ remarked 
Tom Brown; ‘‘unly dunnot go fur to get into no trubble along of Sir 
Richard’s keepers. There’s that there Mr. Sharpe, I’ve a heerd say, 
him as carr’d off the dun cow, has all the hares counted and sent up 
to Lunnon town fur sale. It wunnut do fur to tutch a hair of their tails, 
Willum, boy.” 

‘*T knocked over a puss yesterday, father, with old Moody’s blunder- 
buss, but I gave it to Ned Reeve, the under-keeper, who asked me to 
make a killing fly for him this month, and I did; and we are going out 
rabbiting with my ferrets some day,” said the boy, gaily. 

‘‘Tdunnot say no, Willum,” answered his father, putting his hands 
into that shock head of hair of his according to his wont when puzzled. 
‘‘Unly do ’ee give that theer lawyer Sharpe a wide berth. He’s a bad 
’un, that he be, Willum—leastways, no offence to you, my lad.”’ 

There was a curious and probably involuntary tone of deference in the 
manner of the father towards his eldest son. Tom Brown’s paternal 
feelings were really mingled with. a good deal of inarticulate astonishment 
that he should have begotten such a son; and he often wondered that a 
seven-months’ child should be so straight, and tall, andstrong. Seven- 
months’ children, he had heard, were generally weak and sickly, whereas 
William could leap, standing, over a five-barred gate, handle a scythe in 
clover as if his lithe arms were made of the same steel as the blade of it. 
The boy could keep pace with the Cloudesdale hounds across country, and 
get in at the death of a fox without blowing an extra breath, or springing 
a@ sinew, after a burst of forty minutes over hill and valley. He could 
break a thorough-bred horse, and make him, riding as the crow flies, 
without flinching ; and Ned Hieover, the Dronington dealer, was for ever 
trying to get hold of the boy to show his cattle well in front. He could 
throw a wrong-headed colt for the farrier, and Harry Jinks never felt 
quite at home in his forge without William, who passed much time with 
the blacksmith and his family, for reasons hereinafter mentioned. He could 
fight too, and did so freely, knocking his brothers’ heads together as though 
they were nine pins, if the young bumpkins showed signs of impudence 
or insubordination, and he had lately thrashed a waggoner, six feet high and 
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three feet broad, with extreme skill and coolness ; having taken lessons with 
the gloves at an early period of his existence (mirabile dictu) from Mr. 
Mowledy ! In fact, the boy was as bold and active as a lion’s whelp, which 
astonished lethargic Thomas his father, and filled him with a respect half 
comic, half touching, for this remarkable seven-months’ child, who was, 
nevertheless, beyond doubt or question, his own offspring. 

The boy promised to pay attention to his father’s warning, and then 
the trout having been fried, and the supper over, the children trooped out 
into the fields ; all of them gathering naturally round William Brown as 
the central figure of the group, They stopped at their accustomed 
trysting-place, which was a large duck-pond of considerable width and 
depth, with a weeping-willow drooping over it. There were some noble 
elm and oak trees growing near in a shady sylvan lane, and the birds, 
rejoicing in the summer, sang amidst their branches, for it still wanted two 
full hours of sunset. The urchins went about their games, one to his taws, 
the other to his sticklebacks, while William Brown leaned against a grand 
old oak, and taking out a clasp-knife, which the Curate had given him 
upon his birthday, carved a name deeply into the bark of the tree. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN IpytL. 


Two of his brothers, Jack and Gill, or Giles, were swinging on a gate 
near him, and playing at odd and even. When they tired of this pastime, 
says Jack to Gill,— 

‘‘T wushes as ’ow ’t wheer Sunday.” 

*¢ Wheerfur, naew ?”’ asked Giles. 

‘‘ It be pudden-day, bain’t ’un?”’ answered Jack, laconically ; for he 
already felt some returns of appetite, though a glistening crumb of bread- 
and-butter was still on his nether lip. 

“Oi dunno,” observed Jack dubiously. ‘‘ One Sunday theer worn’t 
no pudden ; mawther she gien us goozburry-fule.”’ 

‘¢ Willie,” shouted Giles, appealing to a higher tribunal, in hope and 
fear, ‘‘ bain’t Sunday pudden-day ?”’ 

‘¢He dunno an’ he doan’t keer, Willum, he doan’t,” remarked Jack, 
kicking the dust up with the iron-bound toe of his stumpy little foot, as 
he swung his brother backwards and forwards on the gate. 

‘‘ What do ’ee keer fur, Willum ?”’ asked Giles, slyly. 

‘‘ Mother,” answered the boy, slowly, ‘‘ and the miller’s old horse he 
bought of us last year.” 

‘‘ Then what fur beest thee allus cuttin’ Sally Jinks’s neam upon the 
trees? I’ve seed it on a matter o’ six trees here about,” said Giles, 
demurely. 
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“ Hoigh!” bawled Jack, measuring his length headlong upon thé 
ground, ‘‘I wall gi’e thee a walluppin’, Gill, if thee lets go the gate 
agin.” 

“No, thee wun’t,” whines Gill. ‘I'll go whoam and tell mawther !”” 

“Tl pitch you both into the pond if you bain’t still,” interposed 
William, and the two brats were as quiet as mice till they had slid off the 
gate and got out of reach, when they set up bawling, and scudded away 
like hares. 

When they had gone back whooping into the house, William Brown 
shut his knife, and began to whistle very sweetly an old English tune, 
‘¢ Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 

The boy whistled it all through, and then over again, the clear musical 
notes ringing very pleasantly in the still evening air. Then he changed 
his tune for another old song, ‘‘ Whistle and I’ll come to thee, my lad.” 
He had scarcely got through the first bars of it when a rosy face, like an 
animated flower, peeped over the nearest hedge, and a buxom little lass, 
with milk-white teeth and round, bright, wondering eyes, tripped lightly 
up to him. 

‘‘ What makes thee so late, Sally?’ said the boy, with an unspoken 
reproach in his voice. 

‘‘ Mother sent me with these new-laid eggs to your mother for those 
she lent us on Monday,” answered the girl, panting, ‘‘ and I was obliged 
to hunt for them, I can tell you.” 

She put her basket under a tree in a safe place, and they sat down 
together, with their arms round each other like two children, as they were. 
She nestled very close to him, and presently she began to lecture him, with 
an apparent sense of womanly proprietorship, very grave and delicious in 
so young and sweet a maiden. She told him he must not go into Sir 
Richard’s preserves, even to gather wild-flowers for her ; and that he must 
be a good boy for ever and ever. He assured her that he would endeavour 
to be a pattern of excellence in every respect, provided she would always 
promise that they should live together when they grew up, accompanied 
by their fathers and mothers, and that she would never by any chance or 
circumstance consent to be separated from him for a day. It was godly, 
innocent talk, and the bee, type of honest, peaceful toil, as it sped 
humming on its way to the hive, and the little wren, which is heaven’s 
messenger, perhaps listened to it approvingly. 

As the summer evening wore on, the girl, with her basket beside her, 
drew still closer to the stately boy, and asked him to sing her a song that 
he had learned from a wandering sailor last harvest-home. It was a simple 
ballad, such as are sung round kitchen-fires by the jolly tramps who 
wander through the country, and are as ready to give a song for a supper 
asin the days of minstrel and crusader. The boy sang it, too, very 
fairly, for the Curate had taught him to lead the choir at the village 
church. 
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THE SAILOR’S RETURN, 
1 
*T was on a summer’s evening, 
The corn was ripening then, 
And I had just returned from sca, 
Three voyages and ten. 
We’d fought against the Spaniard, 
The Frenchman and the Dane, 
And both my hands were full of gold, 
With prizes from the main. 
I asked her if she would be mine : 
She smiled; but then she sighed, 
And the new-born Hope within me, 
It laid it down and died. 
I went away to sea again, 
I did not speak one word, 
And the beating of my own heart 
Was the only sound I heard. 


II, 


My Mary she had golden hair, 
Her eyes were blue and bright, 
Her voice was like the little bird’s 

That warbles in the night. 
She was my only true love, 
* ? @ * 

There were thirty or forty verses more to the same effect before all 
ended happily between the lovers. The girl joined her voice to William’s, 
and their notes mingled together in a rich tenor and a clear soprano, rising 
and falling in the sweet monotonous cadences of most home-made English 
songs. They were so occupied with their music and each other that they 
did not notice Harry Jinks, the girl’s father, who now stood with his 
stalwart arms resting on the gate,and watching them with a puzzled, 
thoughtful glance, not quite free from anxiety, but very kind and friendly ; 
he having full trust in the handsome young lad, and his daughter. 
Presently he spoke. 

“It wun’t do, Willie. It wun’tdo. Thee hast got no brass, and thee 
bist too young a chap to go sweethearting yet awhile. Do’ee come along 
of me, Sally!” 

He, Mr. Jinks, was Reality, who sent pretty Romance off to bed with 
a flea in herear as usual. It was really a pity. 


CHAPTER V. 
PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 


¥aruers and mothers usually mean well by their children ; but they have 
in certain respects an unfortunate resemblance to kings and queens. They 
VOL. XXVIIIL—no. 164. 8. 
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have power to do unpleasant things with virtuous intentions, but no 
control whatever over those events which must inevitably. carry their 
designs into effect, or, as more commonly happens, frustrate and laugh 
them to scorn. It rarely chances that the measures which authority, even 
when most thoughtful and benignant, takes to enforce happiness upon 
those who are under its influence, lead to any beneficial result. Thus if 
honest Harry Jinks, who meant no harm to his daughter, but rather good, 
had gone on never minding, young Brown and the girl would have done 
their sweethearting in a comfortable manner, married in due time and 
settled at Wakefield-in-the-Marsh. This would certainly have been the 
best ahd most profitable termination of the business for Harry Jinks, 
blacksmith and farrier of this parish. But English people generally, and 
the English peasantry in particular, appear to think that there is some- 
thing wrong about love-making, and that, in the case of their own children, 
the commencements of it should be surlily watched and sullenly checked. 
It is a great blunder. There would be much more joy and peace in the 
world if the hearts of young folk were encouraged to develop them- 
selves in a natural way without shame or concealment. The characters 
of girls are often hopelessly ruined, they become false, cunning, and alto- 
gether abominable creatures, because they are forced to hide their feelings. 
For the same reason, some boys turn out utter reprobates. A monstrous 
deal of nonsense has been said and written with a grave face against early 
marriages. It is all wicked cruelty as well as nonsense. Young menand 
maids can no more be forbidden to love than flowers can be commanded 
not to blossom or trees to put forth no leaves. It is, of course, always 
possible to cut off the buds as they appear and leave an ugly stump ; 
locusts too may eat away tender foliage, but this, when done, is only 
destruction, not cure. 

The blacksmith’s daughter was a very pretty girl, very good and very 
housewifely. She would have made an excellent helpmate a year or two 
later, which would have been quite as soon as she or her unconscious lover 
would have thought of marriage. William Brown would have done quite 
as well at Wakefield-in-the-Marsh as he did when driven away from it, by 
the blacksmith’s awkward way of taking time by the forelock, and putting 
his little world out of gear by this stolid and unintelligent behaviour. 
The Curate had taught him the rudiments of education: he could read 
and write very fairly ; he knew a little of history; he had a clear head 
for figures, and had more than once surprised Mr. Mowledy by his extra- 
ordinary aptitude for drawing. It was not the genius of an artist for 
the picturesque—the boy had little or nothing of the poet in him; he 
could not hit off a portrait—the mocking devil of the caricaturist had 
never entered his mind. What he could do was this: he could take up 
a pen or a pencil and make a rapid sketch of a landscape from memory, 
leaving out no detail of importance, and marking hill and valley, stream 
and field, with amazing clearness and accuracy of detail. He could draw 
trees and houses too, though not se well, and the boy’s truthful mind was 
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so entirely wanting in imaginative fripperies, that when his drawings were 
closely examined it would be found that they were strict reproductions of 
facts. He had neither added nor taken away anything, but merely repre- 
sented his model with complete fidelity. Such a lad must infallibly have 
grown up to be somebody and something. He would probably have 
joined the county yeomanry and first got imto notice that way ; then, as he 
had the fortunate gift of making friends, and was a frank, modest, service- 
able young fellow who could do a hundred handy things and was too 
strong-hearted, as well as too good-natured, to take offence, some place in 
the many niches of old England’s homes would surely have been found 
for him. Merit of any useful kind, which is not made up of pretence and 
vanity or advertisements, is so scarce and precious a commodity, that 
those who want it are certain to seek it out and cherish and pay it hand- 
somely. ‘There is no such thing as unrewarded talent of the practical 
sort; from the moment it is known to be really worth something, and not 
wholly a sham, fair fortunes follow it. All this boy wanted was a start, 
and that never fails any one who waits for it without losing his temper. 
No matter when or where his start was made hé would win the race, for 
he would run it amidst well-wishers, and no enemy would lay in wait to 
trip him up or set traps for him. He might have begun life as a village 
Jack-of-all-trades ; but in any case, supposing he lived the average term 
of human existence, he would end it in wealth and honour, barring 
accidents. 

What a lucky thing it would have been for Harry Jinks and his 
daughter, if the blacksmith could have seen into the future, and left a 
childish courtship to take its course, and ripen into domestic happiness. 
But he was as blind as we all are. Just when we should be taking our 
clearest view, and so soon as a bright prospect opens before us, our eyes 
are darkened and we cannot discern it. Some impudent elf or spirit of 
mischief steals round us, and ingists on leading us astray, by tweaks 
and pinches, till when we are almost too tired to move hand or foot, he 
takes us back whence we started, reveals the beauties we have neglected 
and abandoned by the latest gleams of sunset, and the last thing we hear 
as night closes over us is the sound of his scoffing laughter as he leaves 
us duped and sorrowful. 

Twenty years passed away before William Brown spoke again to his 
first sweetheart. She was then a washerwoman at a watering-place, hay- 
ing missed her road in life, under her father’s careful guidance, and 
married a sot for a small business, which went to ruin, and left her a 
widow with eight small children at thirty years of age ; when it was too 
late for her to begin again in her own way, poor lost body. 
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Curkish Georgia. 


Senna ate mememaa 


‘‘ A Hanpsome but worthless nation.” And with these words Gibbon 
summarily dismisses the Georgians from his pages. 

Poor Georgians! With all due respect for the great historian, I 
cannot but feel inclined to dispute thé propriety of the latter epithet he 
bestows on them, were it even for nothing else than the correctness of the 
former. Beauty and goodness had once but a single name, common to 
both in the most copious of all languages, the expression of the noblest 
of all minds; and Greek philology, like Greek philosophy, however high 
fantastical at times, had the most often a true foundation deep in the 
nature of things. Is indeed fair without so often foul within ? or is not 
the outside form rather more generally a representation, a reproduction 
indeed, and a consequence of the inner being? There are, I am well 
aware, many wise adages to imply the contrary ; but we may remember 
that personal beauty, rare, in all truth, even among women, is yet rarer 
by far among men, the makers of these wise adages; and it is not foxes 
alone that have called unattainable grapes sour before now. 

But to leave generalizations, and return to our Georgians, such as they 
are this day. Business, whether of the state or not, has made me more 
than once a looker-on among them, and given me ample opportunity for 
judging both how far they still deserve their hereditary reputation for 
physical beauty, and also how far they merit the uncomplimentary adjectives 
bestowed on them, not only by Gibbon—who from the very vastness of 
his scope may easily have been obliged to content himself occasionally 
with comparatively scanty or superficial information on some points—but 
even by other more special writers. 

Large allowance should be made when we criticise races which, owing 
chiefly to a misfortune of geographical position, and the dangerous con- 
tiguity of more numerous and more powerful neighbours, have for many 
ages received and borne a foreign yoke, till its impress, for good or evil, 
has been fairly stamped into their shoulders. Bad luck may have more 
to do with the fact and its consequences than bad deserving. It is no 
blame to Croatia that it is ruled by Austrian administration; nor, if 
guarantees fail them, could Luxembourg or Belgium be held responsible 
were they swallowed up in the German Empire. What can a little fish 
do in the presence of a big one but be eaten by it, and, according to 
Sydney Smith’s wise recommendation, try not to disagree with it ? 

Now Georgia has for centuries past been that little fish; or, to use a 
comelier metaphor, an unarmed, fallen, and wounded man, over whose 
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prostrate body Turk and Persian have, generation after generation, fought 
their fierce frontier strife, till Russia coming in gave the duel a Mid- 
shipman Easy, or triangular, character. Not, however, an equilateral 
one, but illustrative rather of the old axiom which sends the weakest to 
the wall; Persia, undoubtedly the feeblest of the three combatants, having 
to give up her hold on Georgia altogether, while Turkey, a little—but 
only a littlh—stronger, managed to retain a eurtailed portion of her prey, 
of which, however, the lion’s share naturally fell to the lion of the parti- 
tioners, namely Russia. 

With that larger share, now known as Russian Georgia, I have for 
the moment nothing to do. It is indeed to its inhabitants that Gibbon’s 
antithetical notice chiefly refers ; but they, since the historian’s time, have 
undergone a great change, that of Russification—a process likely in many 
ways to render them at once less worthless and less handsome. [Kt is 
rather of the smaller section I now would speak, that yet included— 
though for how long to come may well be questioned—within Turkish 
limits, and hardly at all changed by the lapse of the last century. This 
is ‘“‘ Gurjistan,” or Turkish Georgia, a country rarely visited, and more 
rarely described ; even for the Osmanlees themselves, its present masters, 
it is all but a ‘‘terra incognita,’ and to that very circumstance it chiefly 
owes what interest it possesses. 

In a misgoverned and declining Empire like that of Turkey, where 
administration is only another name for fiscal exaetion, and where the 
presence of the ruler is chiefly made known by the diminution and decay 
of those he rules, the thoughts and investigations of the traveller are apt 
to be directed to the past rather than to the present, to historical relics 
rather than to actual life. Palestine explorations, Assyrian excavations, 
Ephesus diggings, and the like, while they bring to view the splendours 
of, former ages, discover no less the nakedness of the modern land. Itis 
among the dwellings of the dead, not of the living, that men go in quest 
of monuments and bones. Indeed, of all the vast territories which by 
the grace of God, and the forbearance of neighbours, own the Sultan’s 
rule, Egypt is perhaps the only one of any importance that has a present 
to speak of; and a Village Life on the Nile, or the like, can be read, if 
not with the same eagerness as a description of the Theban marvels, or 
the graceful relics of Philw, yet with tolerable interest. But when we 
come to Syria, and even more to Anatolia, our view is fixed wholly on the 
past ; and the Ottoman tent, pitched amid the ruins of a score of shattered 
civilisations, only attracts our eye by its incongruousness with the memogies 
around. 

Yet here again some local exceptions may be found: in spots where the 
Stamboolee footstep has not been deep enough impressed to stamp all 
life and vigour out of the land: where something still remains of national 
energy and type, to arouse sympathy for the present, and allow hope for 
the future. One of these is Turkish Georgia, or Gurjistan. 

Reference to any atlas will show that the extreme north-eastern horn 
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of the Ottoman Crescent half embraces the Black Sea on its inner edge ; 
while its outer curve rests partly on the newly-defined Russian frontier, 
partly on the great inland tract that once was Armenia. 

The angle thus formed is occupied by Gurjistan—a name expressing 
the long-maintained nationality of its inhabitants. 

It is a noble region: few more so. Lofty mountains, granite the 
most, intersected by deep and well-watered valleys; vast and virgin 
forests of oak, beech, chesnut, ash, pine, and fir, all of luxuriant, often 
colossal growth; great sweeps of rich pasture-land; flower-enamelled 
meadows, jotted with great trees, and overhung by peaks and precipices 
beyond the imaginings of a Salvator Rosa; while the thunder of the 
waterfall mixes with the ceaseless roar of the full torrent from below ; the 
beauty of the Apennines and the grandeur of the Alps in one. Wherever 
the soil is cultivated—scratched, I might say—there springs up from it a 
half-wild abundance of crops and fruit, corn, barley, vines, orchard- 
growth ; while the frequent traces of ancient but abandoned mines—what 
is not abandoned under Ottoman rule ?—bear witness to the wealth of 
metal, copper, zinc, iron, lead, and silver, beneath the surface. Snow lies 
on the towering peaks of Karkhal Dagh, near the sea, and of Kel Dagh, 
close to the Russian frontier, each of them above twelve thousand feet in 
height, all the year round ; while in the garden-like vallies of Liwaneh 
and Showshet, immediately below them, the apricot and the peach ripen, 
and the clustering vines only need a more skilful care to rival those of 
Burgundy or central Italy. Rice-fields and mulberry groves, where silk 
is reared, line the river-courses. 

Such is the country through which I wandered for several summer 
weeks, unrestrained in the liberty of my way by the prescription of roads, 
for the best of all reasons, that not a single road exists here; and the 
tracks, even where undeservedly dignified by the name of horse-paths, aye 
all as nearly as possible like each other in roughness, steepness, narrow- 
ness, and every other unroadlike quality. Indeed, for about half our 
rambles we had to lead our horses by the bridle: as keeping on their 
backs while at such angles, and along such razor-edges as we continually 
had to traverse, was out of the question. 

But before we lose ourselves in the mountain labyrinth, let us halt a 
little under those green spreading walnut trees by the rushing waterfall 
among the rocks, and do introductory honour to the Muse of our time, 
Her of statistics, or at least of precision and detail. 

Of the three districts which compose the main of Gurjistan, one, that 
of Liwaneh, lies along the lower valley of the Great Chorok stream, the 
Harpasus of Arrian ; it is the only one which enjoys the honour of possess- 
ing a town, the town of Artween, which, with its eleven hundred houses, 
besides baths and mosques, but no schools, elings to the rapid hill-side 
slope leading down to the river, exactly at the point where it first becomes 
navigable for boats, some fifty miles distant from the sea. The other two 
districts, Showshet and Ajarah, lie further East, the former inland, the 
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latter approaching the coast. Two smaller tracts, Keskeem by name and 
Chorok-Soo, belonging the one to Liwaneh, the other to Ajarah, complete 
Gurjistan proper; which numbers in all about four hundred villages, and 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, male and female. Whosoever desireth 
more information of the kind, is it not written in the Book, the Blue 
Book of Consular Reports? Seek and it will be found. 

** A race of men ”’—I quote once more from Gibbon—“ whom nature 
has cast in her most perfect mould, is degraded by poverty, ignorance, and 
vice.” For the inhabitants of Turkish Georgia this is only too true ; yet, 
situated as they are, it could hardly be otherwise. 

Poor, ignorant, vicious, handsome Georgians! I am fond of them, 
and cannot help being so; good-looking, that they certainly are, men, 
women, and children, in no ordinary degree ; a fair, bright complexioned, 
light-haired, long-haired race, tall, lithe, and with all the mountaineer 
grace of bearing; cheerful, too, conversible, sociable, though wild, care- 
less, out-of-elbows, lawless, scapegrace; yet such as have evidently in 
them the making of much better things, had they only a chance. But of 
all the hundred and one nationalities under the Ottoman incubus which 
has a chance? The best off are those who are the most left to them- 
selves ; and who in consequence, if they do not grow richer, do not at any 
rate grow much poorer: if they do not get better, do not either get 
considerably worse. 

Their dress is very characteristic. It is a mountain dress, admirably 
adapted to the country they live in; trowsers loose above, but tight-fitting 
as garters below the knee to the ancle ; and light open jackets, fancifully 
embroidered and braided ; the ordinary colour vandyke brown; the stuff 
itself home-made, warm, and strong. Their linen, too, is home-made ; 
every cottage has a small patch of flax belonging to it\ Turbans are un- 
known : the head is covered by a cloth hood, of the same material as the 
jacket, with two long pendant strips on either side, which at need are 
folded across the chest and round the neck, forming an excellent ‘‘ com- 
forter’’ in cold weather; in warm, they are wrapped round the hood 
itself, so as to give additional protection against the heat of the sun. 
Hood and strips are decorated with simple braid, or silver, or gold, as the 
age, or circumstances, or vanity of the wearer may direct. Round his 
waist every Georgian wears a leather belt, often curiously worked with 
brass or silver, from which hang a gourd-shaped powder-flask, silver 
mounted, a little brass bottle, containing oil for the gun-lock, a compli- 
cated cord or thong, said to be for binding possible captives, but as use- 
ful in many other ways as a schoolboy’s ball of twine; and in the girdle 
are invariably stuck a long double-edged knife or dagger, and one or two 
huge silver-adorned pistols. In the hand or over the shoulder is a single- 
barrelled gun, long, bright, brass-mounted, with a flint lock; this the 
Georgian never fails to carry with him, and to make good use of, for he is 
an excellent shot, and hares, wild goats, and other game, are plenty in the 
mountains. 
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Very picturesque, too, and curious are the Georgian dwellings. 
Nominally classed in villages, but in fact standing each house alone, the 
existence of a hamlet is only made known by stray patches of cultivation, 
two or three springs and running channels of crystal-clear water, and, 
somewhere or other within a circuit of a few miles, a group of walnut 
trees, and under its shelter a large square wooden building, the sides 
resembling an exaggerated bird-cage, the eaves and porticos outpassing 
those of any Chinese temple; the whole being a mosque, but reduced to 
its most simple expression, without minaret, apse, or adjunct, except a 
few wooden benches or trunks of trees laid horizontally near the entrance, 
the ordinary meeting-place of council or gossip. The houses, too, are 
like the mosque in their exuberance of porches, open galleries, and over- 
hanging roof-eaves, a style of architecture suggested by the only building 
material now used, wood, from the foundation posts in the ground, to the 
wooden shingles that do duty for tiles on the roof. 

This was not, however, always the case; for the whole district is 
jotted over high and low with the ruins of stone-built churches and 
castles, belonging to former times. Not Byzantine in any respect; the 
Georgian architecture, whether ecclesiastical or secular, comes much 
nearer to the later Roman, as we see it in Southern Europe, and looks as 
if it had been first borrowed directly from those models, and afterwards 
developed itself with certain peculiarities of its own. 

Thus, for instance, one of the Georgian castles, that which guards the 
passage of the Chorok river at a place called Gonieh, is absolutely 
Roman in outline; so much so that the best idea I can give of it, is by 
comparing it with the camp-ruins now called Borough Castle, in Suffolk. 
Like it, the long lines of wall, some twenty feet in height, and from five 
to six in thickness, enclose an open square of about a hundred yards each 
way; only tho materials, instead of being alternate layers of rough stone 
and brick, are here stone only, but united by a cement little or not at all 
inferior to.that of Roman use. The towers, too, squat and almost solid, 
four on each side, besides those, somewhat larger and higher, at the angles, 
are square instead of round, and in height slightly overtop the wall. 
Four gates; and over the principal one, to the west, a Georgian inscrip- 
tion, which my ignorance disqualified me from deciphering ; though for 
this the villagers consoled me by saying that it was not the original 
one, which had been defaced by Sultan Seleem, when he conquered 
country and castle near four centuries ago, but of recent date, and put 
there by some private hand not long since. Bute more palpable imi- 
tation of a Roman fortified camp than this stronghold I never saw. 

Much more medieval in appearance, with its broken battlements, 
narrow loopholes, bartizans, and fragments of high towers, is the impor- 
tant fortress of Chikanzir, to give it the Georgian name which has su- 
perseded the more euphonious Iris of Arrian’s time, where it frowns from 
its lofty storm-beaten cliff, on the same line of defence further east. 
Tradition ascribes it, as it does the majority of the many castles in the 
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neighbourhood, to Queen Tamar, who ruled over Georgia in the twelfth 
century, and who here, they say, took refuge when flying from the 
Byzantine arms, and made a brave and successful stand. History does 
not, I believe, confirm these details; but, which is much more to the 
point in popular estimation, the foot-print of Queen Tamar herself does. 
In fact, at the base of the cliff, and occasionally washed by the sea when 
a strong westerly gale drives up its heaped waters on the coast, I was 
shewn, on a huge granite slab, deep imbedded in the sand, the impress, 
clearly defined, of a naked human foot, long and delicate like that of a 
woman, but deeply indented, and of darker colour than the rest of the 
stone. A curious freak of nature. Others will have it that it is the 
miraculous memorial of a Greek or Georgian priest, fleeing from Maho- 
metan persecution ; while the more zealous Mahometans, not to be so out- 
done, claim it a relic of some nameless saint of their creed, who by the 
efficacy of his preachings converted the neighbourhood to Islam. So all 
unite in venerating it; and I myself, who have seen the impress of 
fancied footsteps on the Mount of Ascension, on the Sakhrah of the 
Mosque-transformed Temple, on the pavement of the Roman ‘ Domine 
quo vadis ’’ near the gate of San Sebastiano, and others, can bear witness 
that this one of Queen Tamar, though by no means the most celebrated, 
is by far the best of its kind among them all, and certainly not the least 
authentic. 

Between those two styles, the earlier or Roman, and the later or 
medieval Georgian, are several, so to speak, transition castles, not 
unlike in construction those called Lombard in Northern Italy. Here the 
principal feature is a huge square, or slightly oblong tower, fifty or sixty 
feet in height; its walls are massive, and pierced with small square holes, 
and a window or two; the summit crowned with large battlements. The 
materials are stone, partly hewn and partly rough, with cement of a 
quality inferior to that used in the earlier buildings. Wherever the tower 
is not rendered inaccessible by the steepness of the rock on which it is 
built, out-works, divided into courts inner and outer, are added; the walls 
are low and thick. The castle entrance is always near an angle, and 
double, leading by a winding passage into the courts, but the keep itself 
has often no door; the only admittance being a window from which a 
ladder, ten or more feet in length could be let down or drawn up at will. 
Indeed, in one of the finest specimens of this kind, which I visited 
among the wild mountains of Hamsheen, where the Georgian frontier 
touches that of the kindred, but hostile, Mingrelian province of Lazistan, 
I found that the entire castle, keep, out-works and all, could only be 
approached by a break-neck scramble over a couple of fir-trunks, cast by 
the peasants across a chasm in the rock where onee a drawbridge, now 
long since vanished, had probably been. ‘The donjon tower was in this 
instance about seventy feet high, and eighteen square; its position on a 
giant pinnacle of rock, piercing from among the dense woods around, 
while the torrent river foamed and roared hundreds of feet below, was 
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grand beyond description. But no tradition attaches to the castle, nor 
could I discover any commemorative inscription ; its date is attested by 
the style alone. 

Smaller castles, too, of what may loosely be called the feudal type, 
abound in Gurjistan, built at different periods by the semi-independent 
Emeers, or Princes, as it is the fashion to translate a title much better ren- 
dered by ‘‘ baron,” andsome of comparatively recent date. These half dwel- 
ling-places, half fortresses, which in general appearance bear a certain family 
resemblance to the ruined strongholds of the Rhine, are to be found every- 
where perched each on its abrupt or isolated height at the entrance of some 
valley, or overhanging a narrow defile ; their form is picturesquely irre- 
gular; their battlemented walls, turret and tower, more remarkable for 
massiveness of construction than for architectural or engineering skill. 
Strange apocryphal legends are attached to most, and ‘ Kiz-kaleh,’”’ or 
the ‘‘ Maiden’s Tower,” is a common appellation. One such, which 
attracted my notice by the unusually elegant proportions of its lofty keep, 
had long, I was told, been occupied by an Amazonian princess—women 
figure frequently in Georgian stories—who, finding herself hard pressed 
by savage besiegers, and having lost the greater part of her garrison, 
stipulated for the lives of the remainder; and then ordering the gates of 
the castle to be flung open, cast herself headlong from the battlements 
into the abyss below, rather than incur the dangers peculiar to a captive of 
her sex. Name and date, of course, unknown. More ferocious, but unfor- 
tunately more historical, are the tales told of the grim ruins where the 
round watch-tower Artween castle looks down over a sheer precipice of 
nine hundred feet perpendicular to the rushing waters of the Chorok 
below. Here, scarce a century back, a savage chief established himself, 
whose delight it was to force his prisoners to leap from the topmost turret. 
Poetical justice—let us hope justified in this instance by fact—represents 
this Georgian Adretz as receiving a similar treatment from his captors. 

But rich as Gurjistan is in architeetural monuments of this class, it 
is singularly poor in its relics of ecclesiastical buildings. Most of the 
churches hereabouts seem to have been, like the mosques of the present 
day, either constructed wholly of wood or at least roofed with that mate- 
rial, and thus to have disappeared almost simultaneously with the religion 
that they represented. Here and there a colony of Armenian monks— 
for of Georgian monks and ascetics we find no trace, probably they were 
as rare under the old symbol as Georgian Mollahs and Muftis are under 
the new; nations change their creed more readily than their character— 
had established themselves, and have left some specimens of their not un- 
graceful nor undignified art ; but of Georgian churches proper, I do not 
think that more than a dozen ruins are to be seen throughout the entire 
region. Four or five of these I explored, and in all the apse, or east end 
alone still was or had been vaulted roughly enough ; the nave or body of 
the building had evidently been covered with timber. The arch, where 
it occurs, is generally pointed ; the scant ornamentation on the door-posts 
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or round the windows consists of shallow-eared Runic knots, or a conven- 
tional vine-pattern. What, however, distinguishes these Georgian churches, 
such as they are, from any others with which I am acquainted in the East, 
is a square belfry tower, forty or fifty feet high, placed at, and united with 
the west end, while the principal entry, contrary to Greek usage, is on one 
side of the edifice, so that the whole bears a strong likeness to an old 
village Norfolk or Suffolk church. Belfry-towers are rare things through- 
out the East, but when they do occur they are always, except in Guyjistan, 
separated altogether from the main building, like the famous Campanile at 
Florence. A fine example of the kind is afforded by the Byzantine 
church, now a Mosque, of St. Sophia, at’ Trebizond, the work of the 
Emperor Mantel I. in the thirteenth century, where the square tower, 
with its open lantern a-top, is full seventy feet in height, and stands at a 
distance of forty paces from the western porch. 

Of the process by which this numerous, amiable, and fairly intelligent 
population was severed from Christendom and incorporated into Islam, 
no record remains. This much is certain : that a hundred and fifty years 
ago, according to their own statement, and even later I should think, 
judging by the comparative freshness of the church ruins in a climate 
where damp, heavy rains and snow, and a vegetation rivalling the luxu- 
riance of Yucatan conspire to hasten the work of disintegration and decay, 
they were all Christians. It is equally certain that at the present day, 
they are all without exception Mahometans. No compulsion, no invasion 
even, is either mentioned in history, or alluded to by tradition; and, 
which is stranger still, no extension of the Turkish Empire was then 
taking place eastward; on the contrary, it was rather losing ground. 
Could the dread of Russian encroachment, first felt along the northern 
Georgian frontier about that time, have driven these tribes to seek closer 
alliance and protection with the Turks by means of religious union ? 
Possibly their Christianity sat as lightly on them then as their Mahomet- 
anism does now. They themselves have a story that a very eloquent 
preacher, and holy man, came among them, and converted them all to 
Islam by his sermons. ‘“ Nonsense,” said I to a young Georgian beg, 
who had told me the tale with a very creditable amount of gravity, ‘that 
ean never have been the cause. You know as well as I do that no Chris- 
tian becomes a Mahometan, and vice versa, except it be from fear of 
imminent danger, or hope of material advantage. In the absence of these, 
the finest sermons would convert nobody; and as to proofs and miracles, 
you are aware that the two creeds are much on a par.” He laughed, and 
answered, “* Of course there was some motive of the other kind, but of 
what it was we have no record left.” 

In fact, for about fourteen centuries, from the days of Chosres and 
Justinian, down to our own time, this mountain group has resembled an 
island, round which the eddying waves of frontier war have raged almost 
without ceasing, but have never wholly overflowed. Byzantines and 
Persians, Turkomans and Byzantines, Turks and Persians again, Russians 
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and Turks, have all fought around them, retreated, or conquered; while 
they, secure in their almost inaccessible labyrinth of ravine and crag, have 
taken no more share in the strife around, than by making or repelling an 
occasional foray ; and, when victory had declared itself for the one or the 
other of their belligerent neighbours, paying as little tribute and obedience 
as possible to their new suzerain, whoever he might be. 

To the Osmanlee Sultan, the ‘ Padishah” of the Mahometan world, 
so long as he was content to rule them after their own fashion, that is, 
through the medium of their own born chiefs and begs, the Georgian 
Muslims were at first attached with proper neophytic fervour. Of this 
they gave repeated proof during the many wars, or, one might almost 
say, the one long war, which from the close of the last century to the 
middle of this, burned or smouldered along the land-line, and ended by 
giving the entire Southern Caucasus, with its fair plains adjoining, to 
Russian dominion. All this time the Mahometan Georgians on the south 
and west kept up a guerilla warfare, less ferocious, but hardly less per- 
sistent, than that maintained by the Circassian tribes on the east and 
north. But when the Ottoman Government changed its type from semi- 
feudal to bureaucratic, and administration merged in mere organised fiscal 
extortion, with the governing Pashas and other Stamboolee officials for its 
agents, the old spell of loyalty was broken, and Georgian eyes are now 
more often and more longingly turned to Tiflis than to Constantinople. 

Indeed, without a degree of provincial tact which a pseudo-centralised 
government can hardly be expected to possess, this state of things was, 
sooner or later, inevitable. From the noblest beg to the meanest peasant 
there is hardly a Georgian who has not relations, or at least clansmen, 
under Russian rule across the frontier, with whom he is in constant cor- 
respondence of visits made and returned, and from whom he learns the 
transterminal existence of a state of prosperity and progress which he 
cannot but feel contrasts bitterly with the poverty and ignorance to which 
he himself, the Osmanlee subject, is condemned. For, in spite of 
frontier-guards, passport regulations, and military ‘‘cordon,’’ mutual 
intercourse between Russian Georgia and Turkish Gurjistan is constant 
and intimate; nor does difference of creed, or, officially speaking, of 
nationality, much impair the sympathy of a common origin. ‘‘ Blood is 
thicker than water’’ with the clansmen of the east as with the clansmen 
of the north. It is amusing enough to see, as I often have, a Russianised 
Georgian, in big clumsy boots, long-skirted coat, and dirty forage-cap, 
enter the rickety but carpeted divan of a Mahometan kinsman, who in 
the much more picturesque, but less civilised-looking dress of Asiatic 
fashion, rises to embrace him. It is Burns’ Cesar and Luath over again ; 
and there is no want of cordiality or respect on either side. 

Meanwhile the attachment of ‘the peasantry—the devotion would be 
an exacter word—to their own hereditary chiefs or begs, though shorn 
of their feudal rank and mulcted of their ancestral lands, is strong as 
ever; indeed, the measures taken by the Ottoman Government to weaken 
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it, have had a contrary effect, by supplying a new tie between nobles and 
people—that of common dissatisfaction. Both classes have certainly a 
sufficiently long list of grievances against their black-coated Stamboolee 
masters, whose conduct is such that it can often be only explained by a 
settled determination to alienate the affections of these frontier tribes, and 
to drive them straight into the arms of Russia, who, for her part, is ready 
enough to receive them. 

A Georgian beg, one of the most influential in the land, and chief of 
an important border clan, had, after much brave guerilla fighting against 
the Russians in ’55, at last thrown himself, with several of his followers, 
into the besieged fortress of Kars, and did his duty manfully in its defence. 
When, after the events with which all are familiar, the place surrendered 
to famine, the beg—I purposely abstain from names—and his men became, 
of course, prisoners of war with the rest. Thus they remained four or five 
days ; but when the time came for marching the captured garrison off to 
Tiflis, or other secure places in the Caucasus, the Georgians were, on the 
contrary, set free ; the Russian general declaring, with a polite generosity 
that might have been a useful lesson to some other generals nearer home, 
in a more recent war, that his hostilities regarded the regular troops only ; 
and that the beg and his clansmen being irregular, he held them non- 
combatants, like any other peaceful inhabitants of the Turkish Empire, 
and consequently not liable to the penalties of war. With this he dis- 
missed them, disarmed of course, but not even under parole, to go home, 
or wherever else they might think best 

The policy, as well as the humanity of this conduct is evident enough ; 
but it is difficult to perceive either the humanity or the policy of the 
Turkish Government, which, as soon as the war was over, rewarded the 
beg’s services by a fine and imprisonment, on the ground that he must 
have been in treasonable correspondence with the Russians, otherwise he 
would not have met with such lenient treatment at their hands. 

‘¢ Upon my word,” said the beg to me, ‘‘ hadI been minded to betray 
the country to the Russians, I should have had no need of underhand 
doings: for there was not a man among the villagers who did not wish it, 
and I do not think the Turks could have done much to hinder us just 
then. But after all,” he continued, ‘“‘I have reason to be more satis- 
fied with them than with the Russians ; for the former, at least, by shut- 
ting me up in prison, paid me the compliment of showing that they con- 
sidered me a person of some consequence ; whereas, I never felt so small 
in my life as when the Russian general told me to go free, without doing 
me the honour of sending me under guard to Tiflis, and evidently implied 
that he did not care either for my having fought against him, or whether 
I might not fight again in the future.” 

Let us pay this gentleman—nobleman I mean—~a visit, and see how 
he lives in the meanwhile. 

It is mild summer, and the beg has left his winter residence in the 
thick woods, some twelve miles distant from the Russian frontier, and has 
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gone, as his wont is, to pass the hotter months of the year under eanvas 
amid the mountain pastures beyond the pine range, where at a height of 
between eight and nine thousand feet above the sea—his winter house is 
at the moderate elevation of four thousand—he looks after his numerous 
herds, and holds a kind of open court, much frequented by all the chiefs 
from the districts around, far and near. We, his visitors, are a large 
party, begs, aghas, and ‘‘delikans,” or ‘‘ wild-bloods,” i.e. dashing 
young bachelors, some pure Georgian, others half-Georgian half-Turkoman, 
by race. As we ride up the steep grassy slopes I notice, at a height of 
more than seven thousand feet, where even the July air blows keenly, and 
where no peasant now would venture to winter it from October to April, 
the ruins, or traces rather, of two large villages, and a stone church, an 
indication amongst, I regret to say, many similar, that the climate of these 
regions—as, I believe, of some other longitudes—has gradually but notably 
cooled during the last few centuries; though whether from a general 
diminution of solar heat, according to Professor Thomson’s alarming 
theory, to culminate in the realization of Byron’s ghastly dream, or 
whether owing to some transpositions of land and sea in our Northern 
hemisphere, to take Lyell’s more consolatory view of the matter, I do not 
pretend to decide. 

At last we have reached the top ; the brisk air, so different from that 
of the heated valleys below, has in a manner intoxicated our horses, who, 
instead of showing weariness after so hard a climb, are squealing, neigh- 
ing, rearing, bounding; it is all the riders can do to hold them in. 
Before spreads a wide undulating table-land; it reaches for miles and 
miles away, till it slopes off eastward into Russian Georgia, and westward 
sinks into the hollows of Showshet, where dwell the loveliest, but not the 
austerest women, and the handsomest, but not the most virtuous men of 
Georgian race. Far north, its downward dip is clothed with forest to the 
fever-stricken coast of the Black Sea. But right in front of us is a tent, 
large and black, with three or four smaller tents on a row behind; these 
are evidently for women, attendants, and domestic life, while the large one 
is the “salamlik,” or general parlor, of the beg himself. Close by 
a little granite ridge cuts knife-like through the turf; and from under it 
wells out a spring of water, crystal clear, and icy cold. 

The beg, whose ancestral possessions equal in extent Lincolnshire 
at least, and whose word even now, let who may be the official governor, 
is law over the whole frontier land, rises and comes forward to greet his 
guests. What a splendid head he has. I have seen something of the 
kind among the demigods of Greco-Roman sculpture. Advancing age has 
deprived his form of the supple activity which gave it a grace remarkable 
even among Georgians in youth, but has hardly diminished his passion for 
horsemanship and every form of bodily exercise. To this he adds a 
degree of mechanical skill that a trained workman might envy. For one 
friend he himself, unassisted, manufactures a beautifully-wrought sabre, 
blade, and hilt ; for another a pair of pistols; for a third a silver-mounted 
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clarionet. Then he sets to work on the construction of a sailing-boat, and 
when finished, sails it on a cruise of discovery all over the great moun- 
tain lake of Childer, close by, sounding everywhere to determine what the 
real depth of the water, commonly said to be unfathomable (but he found 
it, as he told me, twenty-seven fathoms at most), may be; and whether 
the traditional city, said to be submerged beneath, is really there. Besides 
these amusements come farming, building, planting, sheep-breeding, 
cattle-tending, horse-rearing, and even—in which he has done wonders— 
road-making: and yet, various as these occupations are, the result falsifies 
the common saying about such attempts, by proving him master, not of 
none, but of all. Lastly he is—be the nominal Governor of Osmanlee 
creation who he may—the ultimate tribunal of appeal throughout the whole 
eastern half of Gurjistan ; the arbiter of disputes, director of councils, 
social and political head of the little nation. 

Begs and not-begs, noble, gentle, or simple, we are seated in the 
tent ; its hangings are of silk, beautifully embroidered, and still bright in 
colour, the youthful labour of the chief’s aunt, who died a few years since 
at the respectable age of ninety, or thereabouts. Coffee is served round 
for form’s sake; then wine, spirits, and a sort of fruit-luncheon appear ; 
and with a remark that ‘a tent is liberty-hall, and there is nothing to 
hinder our enjoying ourselves as we choose,” the Beg sets the example of 
jollity in word and deed. In rush half-a-dozen children, four boys and 
two girls, one of the latter a real beauty, their ages between fifteen and 
five ; these are the younger ones of the beg’s numerous family ; the elder 
sons are looking after the farms elsewhere. The biggest of the boys here 
present, a fair curly-headed lad, takes up at his father’s orders, a book of 
Persian poetry, and begins translating it off into fluent Turkish : I hope 
the version is a correct one; if not, I cannot rectify it. Two other 
pretty boys perform a clayionet duet, on instruments of their father’s 
making, selecting an English air—at least they tell me it is one—in my 
honour ; while the smallest imp turns somersets, stands on his head, and 
goes through other gymnastic feats. The girls sit on their father’s knees, 
or tease such of the guests as they are familiar with. Other visitors drop 
in, some on business, some on amusement; the day goes merrily by. 
But before the last slant sunbeams have died off the height, a huge 
wood-fire is lighted before the entrance of the tent, a necessary precaution 
against the keen cold outside ; a plentiful supper is served ; and drinking, 
with talk and music, resumed till midnight. Georgian Mahometanism is 
not very deep in the grain; besides the event, coming sooner or later, of 
Russian annexation, has already cast its shadow before. 

Yet our host, and several others now under the same canvas, fought 
bravely, and adventured freely the lives which many of their kinsmen lost, 
on the Turkish side, fifteen years ago. Now not one of them would draw 
asword. ‘*‘ We mean to look on and enjoy the fun,’’ say they, when 
questioned as to the part they would take were another war to break out 
between the empires. Perhaps this might not really prove their line of 
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conduct, if put to the test, for men do not always keep to what they have 
forecast when the crisis actually comes; but there is no doubt that these 
words do very correctly sum up their present feeling. 

Indeed it would be hard to say why they should think or feel 
differently. The Ottoman Government has taken away their past, and 
offers them no hopeful future. Besides, how abstain from comparing 
their own condition with that of their kinsmen on the other side of the 
frontier close at hand? The contrast is suggestive and seductive in one. 

‘¢ Well, about myself I do not care so much,” says the beg, as after 
long talk we sat, surrounded by horizontal sleeping figures in the red 
glare of the heaped wood embers by the door; ‘‘ my career has pretty 
well wound itself up ; but what on earth am I to do with these boys of 
mine? The estate is not much, hardly enough as matters go for the 
elder ones ; the rest would become mere peasants, no better than those 
around them. Trade? That is not in our line; we know nothing about 
it ; besides, there is none here of any kind. The army ? the navy? you 
know what the average run of officers is in the Ottoman service ; besides, 
my children, because they are mine, would be ill looked on, suspected, 
kept back in every way. How even am I to give them a decent educa- 
tion? where put them to school ? At Constantinople ?—I would rather 
see them dead than exposed to the chance, the certainty, of the taint of 
Osmanlee vice in that city. And if not at Constantinople, where ? 
You will allow,” he concluded, with a kind of laugh, ‘‘that the position 
of a Georgian noble in the Turkish Empire is a pleasant one ; very.” 

As the chiefs, so the people. And it is for this reason that I have 
dwelt somewhat at length on the fortunes, ways, and words of an indivi- 
dual; because, with no great modification, they are not only personal but 
general; and one may, to a certain extent, be taken as sample of all. 

The Georgians are fond of agricultural labour of every kind, and 
skilful at it; and with a temperate climate, averaging that of central 
Italy, and a fertile soil, there is nothing, except the fatal administrative 
blight, that renders all landed property in Turkey unproductive and almost 
valueless, to hinder Gurjistan from rivalling or even excelling the fruitfal- 
ness of Imeritia and the gardens of Kutais. But what most distinguishes 
them is their skill in handicraft. Guns, pistols, swords, daggers, 
embroidery, silver-work, the staple articles of manufacture among a semi- 
barbarous people—for all these Georgia holds the first rank in the 
Anatolian market; and the primitive simplicity of the tools employed 
enhances the cunning of the worker’s hand. Pity that it should not 
oftener occupy itself with more useful objects; but this defect, rightly 
understood, is not so much attributable to the artificers as to their 
surroundings. But for trade and commerce the Georgians show no 
aptitude, not even for shopkeeping ; and the few shops—I do not think 
there are two hundred throughout all the villages—in Gurjistan are 
invariably kept by strangers, mostly Armenians, who come for a few 
months of speculative profit, and then go away again. 
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Nor have they—and this is of good augury for their prospects of civil- 
isation—any turn for a pastoral life; their flocks and herds are indeed 
numerous enough on the grassy mountain slopes, but they are invariably 
tended by hired Koordes. The Georgians have many of the instincts of 
a settled, none of those proper to a nomade race. 

Social, fond of dress and show, of song and dance, of gatherings and 
merry-makings, of drink, too, and, I regret to say, of gambling, they are 
but indifferent, though proselyte Mahometans, and the “ revival,” so 
marked in its increasing intensity among the Arab, the Indian, and, to a 
certain extent, among the Turkish and Turkoman races, has little or no 
existence in Gurjistan. Perhaps too they feel the eventuality of re-union 
under Russian sway to their Christian kinsmen across the border, too near 
a probability to allow of much zeal for, so far as they in particular are 
concerned, the decaying fortunes of Islam. ‘* We ourselves shall live and 
die Mahometans, but our children may become whatever suits them best,”’ 
is a common saying among them. It is also, so far as I know, peculiar 
to them among Muslims; certainly, I never heard the like of it elsewhere. 
The few Mollas, Muftees, and the like in Gurjistan villages are, like the 
shopkeepers from without, generally from the more earnest sea-coast of 
Lazistan, or the bigoted neighbourhood of Trebizond. 

Of Georgian morality, in the strict sense of the word, ‘least said,’’ is, 
I fear, “‘soonest mended.” Little indeed, among a people so situated, 
could be looked for, and little is to be found. While the men are 
habitually out in the fields, or clambering the tall beech-trees to look after 
their favourite bee-hives—the honey of Gurjistan is first-rate—niched 
high up in some forked branch among the pale green shades, the women at 
home have it all their own way, and it is too often the broad one. Not 
rarely too these, what we may charitably term faults, coming in collision 
with justly aroused jealousy, result in tragic crime. Many instances, 
needless to repeat hore, were told me. In one village an entire family 
had been exterminated : in another, the brothers of the faithless wife, after 
fatally avenging the family disgrace, had turned brigands. This feature 
of Georgian character has however not only its black, but, such is human 
nature, its brighter side; a rank weed crop may give hope of a fruitful 
soil beneath; a polished marble slab more often covers dry bones only. 

Besides, law there is none to speak of, and every man, every man- 
child even, is armed. Schools, too, except a very few—a dozen at most 
throughout the whole breadth of the land—of the most primary kind, do 
not here exist, and there are no teachers in Gurjistan but Need and 
Passion, no lessons taught but the spade, the sickle, the loom, the sorge, 
the‘knife, and the ever-loaded gun. As for Government—the official or 
Ottoman Government, I mean—it recognises no obligation towards its 
Georgian subjects, except that of taxing them, and collecting their taxes ; 
a difficult task the last, it must be allowed, in mountains like these, where 
armed collectors have generally to be sent for the work, and whence they 
do not always return, 
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It is easier to pull down than to build up, to destroy than to restore. 
Latter-day Sultans have broken the links, clumsy ones it must be admitted, 
yet effective, which bound society together under the semi-feudal authority 
of the local begs, and have substituted nothing but tax-gatherers and 
tithe-collectors in their stead. Only in out-of-the-way frontier districts 
like Gurjistan, far from Constantinople, and almost inaccessible to the 
official Effendee tribe, something of the old administration yet lingers on, 
powerless for good, powerful for evil. Shorn of lands, wealth, title, and 
except what the habitual respect of the peasants may still secure 
him, position, a Georgian beg is much too weak to compel order, 
though often strong enough to excite disturbance; enforce the law he 
cannot, break it he can, and does. Hereditary rivalries, village-feuds, 
robberies, kidnapping, murders, all have here, as chance or circumstance 
may direct, almost unrestrained scope; the Ottoman, or Stambool, 
Government cannot put them down, and there is no other authorised 
power left to do it. In fact, when one wanders through these thicket- 
tangled paths, deep glens, lonely defiles, and dark forests, one wonders, 
not that deeds of violence and blood are sometimes done, but that they are 
not more frequent; not .that Gurjistan travelling is considered venture- 
some, but that it is possible. 

This is, however, chiefly among the natives themselves; a stranger 
has little to fear, a European least of all. The hospitality given—and it 
is always to be had for the asking—in one hamlet, usually implies a kind 
of safe-conduct as far as the next, and so on to the end of the journey ; 
and European wayfarers in particular are covered by the egis of a salu- 
tary fear of after-enquiries, and penalties all the more dreaded because 
anknown. 

In fact, during my long rovings in Gurjistan proper, my own personal 
experience only records one adventure of the robber or brigand class; I 
mean, in which I fell in with such. It was in the Ajarah region, the 
wildest corner of this wild land ; and ifI record it, I do so because the 
situation, though it was not exactly pleasant at the moment, was intensely 
picturesque ; so picturesque indeed as almost to neutralize any disagreeable 
sensations that the incident might otherwise have caused. 

The valley was such a lovely one; high mountain walls towering up 
to the sky in a mass of fir and beech above, and thick undergrowth below, 
all in the fullest, brightest leafage of summer, but now darkening with 
the first transparent shadows of a calm summer evening, and the rapid 
twilight of the South. The path, narrow and rough, led alongside of a 
torrent, till it came to a corner round a jutting mass of rock, where 
another large and deep mountain stream crossed it from the right, while 
between precipice and water a clump of huge walnut trees spread out their 
wide branches, and deepened the gloom of the glen. A spot of exquisite 
beauty ; but one in which it was awkward to fight, and impossible to try 
running away. 

We had yet half an hour or so to go before we could reach the village 
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where we intended halting for the night; but, enchanted with the scene 
around, I was riding slowly, with an armed attendant, a Trebizondian, in 
front, and a couple of negroes, with a native peasant, to bring up the rear. 
But just as we turned the rock, the thought struck me, ‘* What a splendid 
post for an ambush!” and at the same instant my horse—a Turkoman 
bay—started, snuffed uneasily about him, and would have stopped. I 
urged him forward, but with difficulty. Suddenly two men, dressed in 
country cloth of that vandyke-brown colour which of all others is the 
least distinguishable at a distance among open-air objects, started up right 
in front, each presenting a shining long-barrelled gun, while two others 
simultaneously appeared, like toy figures set loose by a spring, from 
among the bushes alongside, and a third pair as promptly took post on 
the further bank of the torrent opposite, thus making six long guns, and 
all levelled, not to mention knives and pistols, of which each man had a 
pretty little arsenal in his girdle. 

One of the men, a fine tall young fellow, as indeed they all seemed, 
came up to my Trebizondian guard in advance, and took hold of his 
bridle ;, another approached me, but observing that I put my hand on a 
knife in my belt, fell back; perhaps he thought I was going to draw 
a pistol, which would certainly have been the better weapon, but in fact I 
had none about me. However, the Trebizondian had, only he was too much 
frightened to use it, and, like a fool and a coward as he was, began to 
parley. This of course encouraged the would-be robbers, who now closed 
in, and matters began to look serious, when the two negroes, who now 
came up from behind the rock, perceiving that something was wrong, 
spurred forward, one with a pistol in hand, the other with a large drawn 
knife, and shouted out so savagely, that the Georgians, taken by surprise, 
fell back. We were now four—five indeed, reckoning our peasant guide, 
but he, though armed, seemed inclined to keep out of the way, a friendly 
neutral, of all characters the most provoking to combatants. However, 
three of us had arms ready, and appeared inclined to use them ; the 
Trebizondian, too, began to pluck up heart, and grow fierce. Hereon our 
assailants gave up, and retired into the thicket, leaving the ford open. 
That they might better see how little account we made of them, I called 
to them to stop, and asked how far it was yet to such and such a village, 
and whether we were on the right way. Two of them turned round, 
with villainously sulky faces, then thought better of it, and saying ‘‘ All 
right, not far on,” hurried off after their companions. By this time night 
was setting in, and in a few minutes more it was quite dark. Fortunately 
some peasants of the hamlet we were going to having heard somehow or 
other of our approach, came to meet us with flaring pine-torches, and 
piloted us to our lodgings, which else we might have had some difficulty 
in finding. 

“Tt was all a mistake ; if the lads had known who you were they 
would never have meddled with you,’ was the apologetic remark of our 
host that night. I think he was right: anyhow though I remained a 
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fortnight more scrambling up and down the Ajarah glens, and fell in with 
plenty of armed peasant bands, none of them again formed themselves 
into so scenic a group as that which gave such a peculiarly Georgian 
character to the wild valley in the still summer twilight. 

Too much stress, however, should not be laid on defects which are 
accidental in a people, and the result rather of circumstances than of 
inherent disposition. An ill-governed frontier will seldom be found free 
from brigandage ; nor can much respect to law be expected where law is, 
in a general way, equally unpromulgated and unenforced. To revert, not 
for proof’s sake, but illustration, to a simile already employed, the very 
abundance of the weed-growth in the Georgian character, seems to warrant 
the hope of a fruitful and better crop, were the soil properly tilled and 
guarded. Something of the kind—much, indeed, by comparison—has 
already taken place in the neighbouring and kindred Russo-Georgian 
provinces of Imeritia and Gourul. And could the great and kindly 
historian of the Decline and Fall have added personal acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of Turkish Gurjistan to historical research, he would, I 
think, while confirming the epithet of ‘‘ handsome,” have, with me, 
effaced, or at least modified, that of ‘‘ worthless.” 

Indeed, though certainly little disposed to close with the invitation— 
one so often made in half-savage countries, and to me always most 
melancholy, because, like the vague clutch, of the drowning man at less 
than a straw—to remain and take up my abode among them, yet when I 
quitted the Georgians and their land it was with something of regret, and 
more of pity. Fortune has used them hardly in the past, and their future 
is at best doubtful. In ‘‘ Promethus Unbound” Shelley’s Asia is hopeful 
as fair; and the fairest of her children ought, were the noble day-dream 
of the poet anything but a dream, to be of right the most hopeful also. 
But truer, I fear, though sadder is the Spirit that speaks by the same 
voice in a later dream that has, for the Ottoman Empire in Asia as in 
Europe, a much wider application than the “Hellas” of which it bears 
the name. 

Oh cease ! must hate and death return ? 
Cease ! must men kill and die ? 
Cease! drain not to the dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy ! 
The world is weary of the past— 
Oh might it die or rest at last. 
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Tue Earl of Rosse, to whose father the world owes the telescope which 
turns its giant eye skywards from its underground home at Parsonstown, 
has recently published, in the Bakerian Lecture of the Royal Society, the 
results of his successful efforts to measure the moon’s heat. It is not 
our purpose to consider specially Lord Rosse’s researches, which are 
indeed of such a nature as to be little suited for these pages. We pro- 
pose rather to avail ourselves of the attention just now directed to our 
satellite, in order to discuss some of the most remarkable and interesting 
facts which have been learned respecting the moon, and especially of 
those which are least likely to be familiar to the general reader. But 
we cannot refrain from touching on a strange though not unexpected 
result which follows from Lord Rosge’s researches. The cold, pale 


moon, that 
Climbs the sky 


So silently and with so wan a face, 


has been shewn to be in reality so warm, that no creature living on our 
earth could endure contact with that heated surface. The middle of the 
dise of the ‘‘ white full moon” is hotter than boiling water. It has thus 
been the fate of science yet once again to destroy an illusion which had 
for ages suggested a favourite poetical image. Poets will continue, 
indeed, to sing of the cold moon, 

Chaste as the icicle 


That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple ; 


but to the student of astronomy the contrast between the poet’s fancy and 
the reality will mar the imagery. 

The moon in her scientific aspect has been sufficiently coy, however. 
Notwithstanding her nearness and the seemingly favourable conditions 
under which we study her, very much less has been discovered respecting 
her than was anticipated when Galileo first observed 


Imagined lands and regions in her orb. 


She remains in many respects a mystery to us. We see little in her 
structure or aspect that is intelligible. Nevertheless, what has been 
learned is full of interest, even in its very strangeness, and in the per- 
plexing problems which it suggests for our consideration. 
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Every one probably knows that the moon is nearly 240,000 miles 
from the earth ; that she is about 2,100 miles in diameter, (which is less 
than the earth’s diameter, about as 100 is less than 867) ; that the earth’s 
surface exceeds hers about 134 times, while the earth’s volume exceeds the 
moon’s about 49} times. If to this we add that the moon is made of some- 
what lighter material, or, to speak more exactly, that her mean density is 
somewhat less than the earth’s, so that the earth exceeds her 81 times in 
mass or quantity of matter, we have indicated the principal circumstances 
which characterise the moon’s globe as compared with the earth’s. We shall 
have a word or two to add presently, however, about her probable shape. 

We commonly regard the moon as a satellite of the earth, and we 
are taught at school and in our text-books, that while the earth travels 
round the sun, the moon travels round the earth. But in reality this is 
erroneous, or is at least suggestive of error. The moon ought to be 
regarded as a companion planet, travelling with the earth around the sun. 
The distinetion is not atall a fanciful one. The earth is not the body 
whose force the moon chiefly obeys. On the contrary, she is attracted 
more than twice as strongly by the sun. If the motions of the earth and 
moon could be watched from some far-distant standpoint, the observed 
movements would by no means suggest the idea that the moon was 
circling round the earth; and in fact, if the earth were concealed from 
view. while her satellite was thus watched, the moon would appear to 
circuit round the sun in an orbit which could not be distinguished from 
that which the earth herself pursues. It is only from our earth as a 
standpoint that the moon seems to have the earth as the centre round 
which she travels; and to shew how readily we may be deceived when 
so viewing any celestial body, we need only remember that, as seen from 
the earth, even the sun seems to have her as the centre of his motion. 
It is well to know the true nature of the moon in this respect; because 
when, instead of regarding her as merely a satellite or attendant upon the 
earth, we regard her as a companion planet—the least of the sun’s inner 
family of planets—we perceive that in studying her we are making a first 
step towards the knowledge of other worlds than ours. 

The most striking feature in the moon’s telescopic aspect is the 
wonderfully disturbed condition of her surface. Her face is scarred and 
pitted all over: nay, this but faintly expresses her condition, since no 
one can examine the moon carefully with suitable telescopic power, with- 
out being impressed by the conviction that she has, so to speak, passed 
many times through the fire. There are great seams, as if at some early 
stage of her existence her whole globe had been rent apart by internal 
forces; and the duration of this early stage would appear to have been 
considerable, since there are several systems of these seams crossing and 
intercrossing. Then would seem to have come an age during which 
large regions sank as the moon cooled and contracted, leaving other 
regions elevated, as in the case of the great ocean valleys and continent 
elevations of our own earth. With further contraction came the formation 
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of great corrugations, the lunar Alps and Apennines and other mountain 
ranges. But last of all, it may be presumed (if the recent results of 
Mallet’s researches into vulcanology are to be accepted), came the most 
wonderful of all the stages of disturbances, the great era of crater forma- 
tion. One would say that the surface of enormous lunar tracts had 
bubbled over like some seething terrestrial substance, were it not that 
no materials known to us could form coherent bubbles spanning circular 
spaces many miles in diameter. Yet no other description gives so just 
an idea of the actual appearance of extensive tracts of the moon’s surface, 
except one, equally or even perhaps more fanciful :—If the whole of one 
of these regions, while still plastic from intensity of heat, had been rained 
upon by liquid meteoric masses many tons or even many hundreds of tons 
in weight, then something like the observed appearance would probably 
have resulted. Indeed, it is rather a strange circumstance that a frag- 
ment of a slab of green shale, pictured in Lyell’s Geology, with casts of 
rain-prints left by a shower which fell ages on ages since, presents as 
true a picture of certain lunar tracts, as a model cast expressly to illustrate 
what is seen in an actual photograph (moon-painted) of one of those 
regions. Whatever opinion may be formed as to the significance of this 
fact, it is certain that the present aspect of the crater-covered regions is 
quite inconsistent with the idea that there was a single continuous era of 
crater formation. It is manifest that the contour of the whole surface 
has been changed over and over again by the forces which produced these 
craters. 

Although we find little in the moon’s aspect which reminds us of 
features at present presented by the surface of the earth, we must not 
too confidently assume that the two globes have been exposed to quite 
dissimilar processes of change. It is very difficult, indeed, to form clear 
ideas as to the real conformation of the earth’s crust underneath those 
layers which have been formed, directly or indirectly, by the action of 
air and water. It requires but a slight study of geology to recognise how 
importantly such action has affected our earth. Indeed, there is not a 
square foot of the earth’s surface which does not owe its present con- 
figuration either directly to weather changes and the action of water in 
the form of rain or snow or stream or flood, or else to processes such as 
vegetation or the succession of various forms of animal life. In the 
moon, so far as can be judged, we see the natural skeleton, as it were, 
of a planet, the rock surface precisely as it was left when the internal 
forces ceased to act with energy. There has been no ‘‘ weathering ;”’ no 
wearing down of the surface by the action of water; no forests have 
formed carboniferous layers; no strata like our chalk formations have 
been deposited ; vegetation does not hide any part of the surface ; no 
snows have fallen, and therefore no glaciers grind down the rugged surface 
of the lunar valleys. With one exception, there is not, so far as can be 
judged, any process which is at work to disintegrate or modify the sterile 
face of the moon. The exception is the process of alternate expansion 
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and contraction of the moon’s crust, as the lunar day and night pass on 
in slow succession. Unquestionably, the change from a heat of some 
five hundred degrees at midday, to a cold far more intense than any 
with which we are acquainted on earth, must cause a gradual change in 
portions of the moon’s surface. 

But we are thus led to a most interesting question respecting the 
moon. It is manifest that now, at any rate, there is no water and very 
little air (if any) on the half of the moon turned towards us. Yet it is 
argued that those volcanic disturbances which are indicated so strikingly 
by the moon’s aspect, imply the former existence both of water and of air. 
On our earth water appears absolutely necessary to the occurrence of vol- 
canic eruptions. Our leading seismologist, Mallet, lays down the rule, 
‘‘ without water there can be no eruption,” and it was long since pointed 
out by Humboldt that all the active voleanoes of the earth are close to the 
sea. Ofcourse the chief evidence in favour of this view consists in the 
nature of the substances emitted during eruptions ; and, in point of fact, 
the view may be regarded as a demonstrated terrestrial relation. Then it 
is quite impossible to conceive that so many and such violent eruptions 
as the lunar volcanoes indicate, can have taken place without the emission 
of quantities of vapour so enormous that a discernible atmosphere would 
from that cause alone, have been formed around our moon. The carbonic 
acid gas, for example, which would be poured out if the lunar volcanoes 
in any degree resembled ours, would form a gaseous envelope of no incon- 
siderable depth. This will be manifest when we recall Galileo’s descrip- 
tion of the lunar craters as resembling the eyes in a peacock’s tail for 
number. Besides, it is difficult to imagine how any planet could be formed . 
without an atmosphere; and although, no doubt, the moon’s small mass 
would indicate a very inconsiderable aerial envelope, yet it would not. 
explain the complete absence of all traces of air. 

The considerations here mentioned have long formed one of the 
standing mysteries of astronomy. We see in our moon a planet which 
ought to have oceans and atmosphere, which even would seem once to 
have had them; and yet she now shows no trace of either. 

The efforts made to explain the matter have been sufficiently strenuous. 

Whiston suggested that a comet had swept away the lunar air and 
oceans, a view the more remarkable because he held the theory that our 
own oceans had been formerly recruited by a comet which produced a 
universal deluge. Of course what is now known about comets will not 
permit us for a moment to entertain the supposition that one of these 
bodies could carry off any portion of the moon’s belongings. A comet 
might rain a shower of meteoric stones upon the moon, and so recruit her 
mass: indeed the idea has been suggested of late that this happened re- 
peatedly in those far-off ages when all the planets were exposed to such 
influences, their ‘ growing mass,” as Wendell Holmes says, 


Pelted with star-dust, stoned with meteor-balls, 
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That the moon should borrow from comets is not unlikely therefore, but 
that comets should rob the moon is altogether improbable. 

There is another theory scarcely less fanciful. It has been suggested 
that the moon has grown intensely cold. Her small orb, though once 
instinct with fire, has long since parted, according to this theory, with all 
its inherent heat. All the forms of life that once existed on the moon, 
animal life, vegetable life, and the life which our imagination pictures 
where great natural changes are in progress, have been, so to speak, 
frozen out. The moon's oceans have congealed to their utmost depths. 
The very gases which once formed her atmosphere have frozen, until at 
last she has become the dead globe we see, never to be warmed again into 
life, and having no other use in the economy of the universe but to illu- 
minate our earth and regulate her tides. 

But while it is quite conceivable that the intensity of cold during the 
long lunar nights may be amply sufficient to turn every gas we know of 
into the solid form, it is manifest that the intense heat to which the moon 
is exposed during her equally long day would produce even more remark- 
able changes when poured upon such a frozen surface, than it would effect 
on such a globe as our earth in its present condition. Imagine our 
oceans frozen, and the air also frozen, so as to lie in great drifts many 
feet deep* over the whole surface of the globe. Then conceive the sun 
to pour his rays down upon that frozen surface for a day lasting two of 
our weeks, his midday place being nearly overhead. Is it not manifest 
that the frozen air would be melted and vaporised (turned, that is, into 
our familiar air), and then the ocean melted, and enormous quantities 
turned into vapour. Such are the actual conditions in those lunar regions 
which form the middle of the moon’s face. Yet at the time of full moon 
no signs of change can be recognised, at least none which correspond to 
the vaporisation of a frozen atmosphere, and of frozen oceans. The 
simple fact, however, that Lord Rosse’s experiments prove that the full 
moon is greatly heated, disposes at once of the fanciful theory we have been 
considering. For a frozen lunar atmosphere could not be heated beyond 
the point (corresponding to an exceeding cold) where it becomes gaseous, 
until the whole of it had assumed this form; and after that, the water 
under the atmosphere could not be heated above boiling heat without 
turning altogether into steam. Now of two things one. The boiling heat 
would be either high or low. If high, that would imply considerable 
atmospheric pressure, and we could not but recognise an atmosphere pro- 
ducing such pressure ; if low, then the degree of heat to which the moon 





* We do not know the actual depth, because we do not know what is the density 
of solid oxygen or solid nitrogen. But we know that if the density of these elements 
when reduced to the solid state, were equal to that of ice, the atmosphere would be 
converted into a solid layer, more than thirty feet deep, for the water-barometer 
stands at more than thirty feet. If frozen oxygen and nitrogen are as dense as mer- 
cury, then the layer would be only two and a half feet in depth. 
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is raised, as Lord Rosse’s experiments show,* remains altogether inex- 
plicable. 

There is another strange theory in explanation of the absence of water 
and air in the moon, due to Dr. Frankland. According to this theory, the 
oceans and atmosphere which once existed on the moon have now with- 
drawn into the moon’s interior. ‘‘ If water at one time existed on the 
surface of the moon,” says Frankland, ‘‘ whither has it disappeared ? If 
we assume, in accordanée with the nebular hypothesis, that the portions 
of matter composing respectively the earth and the moon once possessed 
an equally elevated temperature, it almost necessarily follows that the 
moon, owing to the comparative smallness of her mass, would cool more 
rapidly than the earth. This cooling of the moon’s mass must, in 
accordance with all analogy, have been attended with contraction, which 
can scarcely be coneeived as occurring without the development of a 
cavernous structure in the interior. Much of the cavernous structure 
would doubtless communicate, by means of fissures, with the surface, and 
thus there would be provided an internal receptacle for the ocean, from 
the depths of which-even the burning sun of the long lunar day would be 
totally unable to dislodge more than traces of its vapour. Assuming the 
solid mass of the moon to contract on cooling at the same rate as granite, 
its refrigeration through only 180 degrees of the Fahrenheit thermometer 
(the difference between the boiling heat and the freezing point) would 
create cellular space equal to nearly 14} millions of cubic miles, which 
would be more than sufficient to engulf the whole of the lunar oceans, 
supposing them to bear the same proportion to the mass of the moon as 
our own oceans bear to that of the earth.” 

Room might certainly be found in this way for all the lunar. oceans, 
because the moon’s surface amounts only to 14,600,000 square miles, 
and therefore the cellular space deduced above amounts to the volume of 
an ocean competent to cover the whole surface of the moon to the depth 
of a mile. But then, where has the lunar atmosphere gone to? It 
would require much more room than the oceans, if originally comparable 
to our own atmosphere in density. For even at a height of 22 miles from 
the moon’s surface the density of the air would only be reduced one- 
half, so that half the lunar air would occupy a shell of space covering the 
whole moon to a depth of 22 miles. It would thus require 22 times 
as much space as Frankland’s theory gives, and still the other half 
would be left outside the moon. But even the oceans are not very easily 
accounted for on this theory. We must assume that when they existed 
on the moon’s surface they were not quite so hot as boiling water on the 
earth. In fact Frankland’s theory depends in great part on the probable 

existence of glaciers on the moon, and it need hardly be said that there 





* Lord Rosse separates the effect of reflected sun heat from that heat which the 
moon emits as a warmed body. We do not explain here the principles which render 
it possible to distinguish between these two forms of heat ; but their sufficiency is 
altogether beyond question. 
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would be no glaciers while the oceans, and therefore the solid moon, were 
at the temperature of boiling water. How then is the refrigeration 
through 180 degrees to take place without passing far below the freezing 
point? But frozen oceans would assuredly not find their way into the 
moon’s interior through the fissures of Frankland’s theory. Apart from 
this it must be remembered that if the moon had a very rare atmosphere, 
the boiling point would be very much lower than on the earth; while, if 
she had an atmosphere as dense as ours, it remains impossible to under- 
stand where that atmosphere can have gone to. 

I have said that the theory requires that formerly glaciers should 
have existed on the moon. It is manifest that, apart from the theory, the 
question whether there were ever any glaciers on the moon is full of 
interest. For if there were glaciers there must have been snow and rain, 
as well as wind currents to bear the moisture-laden air against the slopes 
of the lunar mountain ranges. It will be well, therefore, to indicate the 
evidence which Frankland finds for the lunar glaciers of his theory. 
‘* What may we expect to see?’’ he says. ‘‘ Under favourable circum- 
stances the terminal moraine of a glacier attains enormous dimensions ; 
and consequently, of all the marks of a glacier valley, this would be the 
one most likely to be first perceived. Two such terminal moraines, one 
of them a double one, have appeared to observers to be traceable upon the 
moon’s surface.” His description of the position of these would not be 
intelligible without a lunar chart; but students of the moon will under- 
stand where to look for them when we mention simply that one lies near 
the end of the remarkable streak from Tycho* to Bullialdus, crossing 
this streak exactly opposite Lubiniezky, while the other lies at the 
northern extremity of the lunar valley which runs past the eastern edge 
of Rheita. 

Describing the first, Frankland says, there are “two ridges forming 
the ares of eccentric circles. Beyond the second ridge a talus slopes 
down gradually northward to the general level of the lunar surface, the 
whole presenting an appearance reminding the observer of the concen- 
tric moraines of the Rhone glacier. These ridges are visible for the 
whole period during which that portion of the moon’s surface is illu- 
minated ; but it is only about the third day after the first quarter, and at 
the corresponding phase of the waning moon, when the sun’s rays falling 





* Tycho is that spot where the full moon shows a gathering together of streaks, 
somewhat as at either core-end of a peeled orange. Indeed, small photographs of the 
full moon look so much like photographs of a peeled orange that, as Wendell Holmes 
notes, many persons suppose astronomers have substituted the orange for the moon, so 
as to save themselves trouble. Imagine’ how pleasing such an idea must be to our 
De la Rues, Rutherfurds, and others, who have exhausted the contrivances of me- 
chanical ingenuity to make their great telescopes truly follow the moon, and have 
devised at infinite labour the best photographic appliances to secure good results, It 
is only right to say, however, that no one would for a moment mistake the master- 
pieces of these astronomers for photographs of a peeled orange, since they are equal 
in distinctness to views of the moon with excellent telescopes. 
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nearly horizontally, throw the details of this part of the moon’s surface 
into strong relief, and the appearances suggest this explanation of them.” 
It will be manifest that the evidence for glaciers on the moon is not alto- 
gether irresistible. On the whole face of that hemisphere, seven millions 
of square miles in extent, which the moon turns earthwards, there are but 
two spots where appearances are recognised which suggest the idea of 
glacial moraines. This is not convincing, especially when we remember 
that under the best telescopic scrutiny yet applied to the moon we see her 
surface only as we should see a mountain region on the earth from a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred miles, and through a dense and per- 
turbed atmosphere. For all the atmospheric effects are multiplied pre- 
cisely in proportion to the power of the telescope employed, so that even 
when we use so high a power as 2,400, which would theoretically reduce 
the moon’s distance to 100 miles, the atmosphere between us and the 
moon is, as it were, multiplied 2,400 times. 

But we have not even yet exhausted all the ingenious theories which 
have been devised by those who insist on endowing the moon of former 
ages with oceans and an atmosphere. We have seen a comet called in to 
carry away the lunar air and water, next we have had them frozen up, and 
thirdly the moon's interior has opened to remove them from our sight. 
But a fourth theory remains, which, though not less startling than the 
others, has found singular favour even among astronomers of repute. 
According to this fourth theory, the lunar oceans and atmosphere have 
withdrawn, not into the inside of the moon, but to her other or unseen 
side. The farther half of the moon is never seen by us, and being 
unknown has appeared to afford a favourable opportunity of applying the 
principle ‘‘ omne ignotum pro mirifico.” Accordingly, it has been sup- 
plied with oceans and an atmosphere, in fact with a double quantity of air 
and water; inhabitants are, of course, not wanting where circumstances 
are 80 suitable for their subsistence ; and in fine, another world exists on 
the unseen half of the moon. 

It would be unfair, however, to describe this theory as though it were 
merely based on our ignorance of the state of things on the farther side 
of the moon,—as though, in fact, it resembled one of the peut-étres of 
Fontenelle (who was an ardent believer, by the way, in the habitability of 
our satellite). The theory was originally suggested by a mathematical 
inquiry of singular profundity. The skilful German mathematician, 
Hansen, found reason to believe that if the moon's centre of gravity is not 
exactly at the middle point of that diameter of hers which is directed 
earthwards, her movements must give evidence of the fact. If the centre 
of gravity were farther away than the middle point she would show a slight 
peculiarity of motion in one direction, while if the centre of gravity were 
nearer than the middle point she would show a peculiarity of the opposite 
kind. On examining the moon’s actually recorded motions, Hansen con- 
sidered that he had evidence sufficing to prove that the centre of gravity 
is more than thirty miles farther away than the middle point just men- 
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tioned. Now clearly, if the moon’s shape is very nearly globular, but she 
is like a loaded die, heavier on one side than the other, her oceans and 
atmosphere must pass over to the loaded side. Touse the emphatic mode 
of describing matters employed by Sir John Herschel in a letter to the 
present writer, the farther side of the moon, according to Hansen’s view, 
is ‘‘like a great lake basin, nearly forty miles deep.’ Of course, 
Herschel did not mean that there is a great concavity on that side, any 
more than a geographer would mean that the ocean bottom is concave, if 
he spoke of the ocean basin. But the state of the farther side of the 
moon, according to the theory we are considering, is precisely as though 
matter were excavated away to a depth of nearly forty miles, leaving, of 
course, ample room for every drop of water to flow to that unseen half. 
The air would also flow to that side. It is not, however, altogether so 
clear that the air would be concealed in the same way that the water 
would be. The fact is, one half of the moon is not wholly hidden from our 
view. There is a ‘ balancing motion ’’ (technically called the “ libration ’’) 
of the moon, by which she now tilts one part of the farther hemisphere 
towards the earth, and then another part, with a singular alternation 
which brings the balancing round so as to affect in turn every part of the 
moon’s edge. And owing to this peculiarity, instead of one half of the 
moon remaining concealed from us, about forty-two parts out of 100 only 
are altogether and at all times unseen. It is difficult to believe that 
an atmosphere coerced so much less than our own (since the moon's 
attractive power at her surface is but one-sixth of the earth's at hers) 
would confine itself strictly within limits so narrow. 

But in reality, evidence has been obtained in favour of Hansen's 
fundamental theory which, if admitted, disposes altogether of the con- 
clusions based upon that theory. The continental astronomer, Gussew of 
Wilna, has very carefully examined some of De la Rue’s lunar photographs, 
taken when the moon was at opposite stages of her balancing motion, and 
by noting how much the several craters, &c., are displaced, he has found 
the means of determining the shape of the moon’s surface. According to 
his measurements the greater part of the visible surface of the moon 
must be regarded as an enormous elevation, rising in the middle fully 
seventy miles above the mean level. In fact, the moon, according to these 
measurements, would come to be regarded as egg-shaped, the smaller end 
of the egg being turned earthwards,—only it will of course be understood 
that, regarded as a whole, the moon’s body would not differ very markedly 
from the globular form. It would be shaped, to speak plainly, like a 
nearly round egg. 

Of course, this way of throwing the centre of gravity farther away 
than the middle of the lunar diameter directed towards the earth, leads to 
results quite different from those which would follow if the moon were a 
globe in shape but loaded like a die internally. That great hill of matter 
on the earthward side of the moon would draw the oceans and air away 
from the farther side—not, indeed, to its own summit, that is, not to the 
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middle of the disc we see, but to its base. In fact, there would: be a 
gathering of the waters in a zone all round the edge of the moon's visible 
disc, and over this zone the atmospheric pressure would also be greatest. 
Since, as a matter of fact, there is no sign either of water or air on this 
zone of the moon’s surface, we must perforce abandon the theory that 
lunar oceans and air still lie anywhere on the surface of the moon. 

The reader will probably conclude, as the evidence seems to require, 
that all ideas to the contrary notwithstanding, the moon has never had 
either a watery envelope or an aerial one in the slightest degree com- 
parable in relative extent with those on our earth. 

But before we pass to the curious questions suggested by the manifest 
signs of violent volcanic action on the moon in former ages, when neither 
water nor air existed in any considerable quantity, let us pause for a 
moment to discuss the remarkable result attained by Gussew. 

If we suppose that there really is a bulging-out on the earthward side 
of the moon to the enormous extent indicated by Gussew’s measurements, 
we have a singular problem to inquire into. For theoretically, as 
Newton showed long since, the moon ought to be in shape what geo- 
metricians call an ellipsoid. The earth's globe is slightly flattened one 
way, and we call such a figure a spheroid; but now suppose that besides 
being compressed at the poles, she were also (as some think she actually 
is) compressed (but to a much smaller degree) at two opposite parts of the 
equator, so that the equator itself was slightly oval; then she would have 
her shortest diameter, as now, the polar one; her longest diameter would 
be the longest diameter of her oval equator; and she might be said to 
have an intermediate diameter, viz., the shortest diameter of her equator. 
So it should be, says Newton, in the case of the moon. She should be 
most compressed at the poles, or nearly at the north and south points of 
her disc; her longest diameter should be the one turned towards the 
earth ; and a thwart diameter lying nearly east and west would be her 
third or intermediate diameter. Then he calculated the length of these 
several diameters, and found that the shortest would not differ more 
than sixty-two yards from the’ longest. This is something very different 
from the seventy miles resulting from Gussew’s measurements. 

If then that monstrous hill exists, we must look for its origin in some 
extraneous cause, since we see that a globe assuming its natural figure 
under such conditions as prevailed in the moon’s case would present 
no such excrescence. We believe we are justified in saying that the pho- 
tographic evidence is accepted by Dr. De la Rue himself. In fact, when 
two pictures of the moon, in opposite stages of her balancing, are looked 
at, the stereoscopic view shews Gussew’s great hill actually standing 
out as it were, before the very eyes. We venture to quote Sir John 
Herschel’s account of the principle of this method, because of the 
singularly effective way in which he presents the matter. He says: 
“‘ Owing to the libration of the moon, the same point of her surface is 
seen sometimes on one side of the centre of her disc, and sometimeson 
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the other, the effect being the same as if, the moon remaining fixed, the 
eye were shifted from right to left through an angle equal to the total 
libration. Now this is the condition on which stereoscopic vision depends, 
so that by choosing two epochs when the moon is presented in the two 
aspects best adapted for the purpose, and taking separate and indepen- 
dent photographs of itin each aspect, the two, stereoscopically combined, 
so completely satisfy all the requisite conditions as to shew the spherical 
form just as a giant might see it, whose stature was such that the interval 
between his eyes should equal the distance between the place where the earth 
stood when one view was taken, and that to which it would have been 
removed (the moon being regarded as fixed) to get the other. Nothing 
can surpass the impression of real corporeal form thus conveyed by some 
of these pictures as taken by Mr. De la Rue with his powerful reflector, the 
production of which (as a step in some sort taken by man outside of the 
planet he inhabits) is one of the most remarkable and unexpected triumphs 
of scientific art.” 

Both the measurement and the simple contemplation of the stereoscopic 
pairs of lunar pictures appearing to indicate the same result, we may pro- 
ceed to inquire under what circumstances that result may have been 
brought about. The true explanation can scarcely fail to be a singular 
one, whatever it may be; so that if we are led to a view which may 
appear sensational, this must not be regarded as a surprising cireumstance. 

Now let it be noted that whatever ideas we may form as to the past 
condition of our earth and the other members of the solar system, we can 
scarcely refuse to admit the general theory that in long past ages every 
one of these globes was in a condition of intense heat. That our earth 
was formerly liquefied by intensity of heat, is the opinion of all who have 
carefully studied her surface ; and there are few men of science who do 
not, after examining the evidence, conform to the theory of Meyer, that the 
earth was formerly in a vaporous condition. Assuming that as our poet 
laureate has expressed the theory— 

This world was once a fluid haze of light, 

Till toward the centre set the starry tides 

And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 

The planets— 
we can form no other conception of our earth’s primal condition than as a 
vapour globe. Our moon likewise affords abundant evidence of having 
once been in an intensely heated state. And doubtless there was once a 
time when the earth and moon were both (at the same time) vaporous 
through intensity of heat. 

Now we have not gone back to that far distant epoch for the purpose 
of seeking there for the seeret of the moon’s present figure. It appears to 
us reasonable to trace back to such an epoch the singular law of the 
moon’s rotation, whereby she always keeps the same face turned towards 
the earth ; for far off though that epoch may be, it is not separated from 
our time by so enormous a lapse of ages as could be required to ‘‘ brake” 
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a rapidly rotating moon to the moon’s present strangely slow rotation rate. 
In the distant era then, when the moon was a vapour nucleus within the 
great vapour-globe which was at some future period to form the earth we 
live upon, the moon thus involved learned to rotate synchronously with 
her revolution. But gradually the earth’s vapour-globe shrunk in its 
dimensions until the moon was left outside—or we may say that the va- 
porous envelopes around the two chief nuclei so far shrank as no longer 
to be anywhere intermixed. From this time forth the moon must have 
cooled more rapidly than the earth ; and the time must at length have 
arrived when the moon had become an opaque orb, while the earth on 
which we live was still a sun. Even at this early stage of our existence 
the moon must have so rotated as to turn the same face towards the earth’s 
then glowing orb. 

But now a circumstance has to be considered which, startling though 
it may seem at first, is yet consistent with what has been ascertained 
respecting the sun and other bodies. There is a great mass of evidence 
tending to shew that our sun expels matter from his interior with a velocity 
sufficient to carry such matter entirely away from him. This has been 
shewn by the microscopic and chemical structure of meteorites, by their 
paths and rates of motions, and by many circumstances which will be 
found detailed at length in the article called ‘‘ Meteors, Seed-bearing and 
Otherwise,” in the Cornhill Magazine for November, 1872. It is also 
very strikingly supported by the behaviour of the so-called eruption- 
prominences of the sun. Passing from the sun to the major planets— 
which even now seem to have some of the qualities of subordinate or 
secondary suns, and must certainly have been such long after the earth 
and her fellow minor planets had cooled down into the condition of 
habitable worlds—we find very striking evidence to shew that these minor 
suns or major planets erupted from their interior the material of meteor 
systems and of those comets of small period which have been called the 
comet-families of the major planets. The evidence on this point will be 
found fully detailed in the article called ‘‘ The Recent Meteor Shower and 
Meteor Showers generally,” which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine for 
January last ; and the circumstance will there be found noted, that we 
need not inquire into the dimensions of a body, in considering the possi- 
bility of its expelling matter from its interior with a velocity sufficient to 
carry such matter altogether away ; since, in point of fact, the inferiority 
(for instance) of the major planets compared with the sun, is compensated 
by the inferior attractive power which their eruptional forces have to 
overcome. All that is required is a sunlike condition with respect to 
heat; granting this, a small globe like the earth, or even so small a globe 
as the moon, would be as competent to expel matter to great distances 
from its interior, as the major planets, or as the sun himself, or even as an 
orb like Sirius, exceeding our sun at leat a thousand times in volume. 

So long then as our earth continued in a sunlike state, she would 
probably expel matter in all directions with a velocity small indeed com- 
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pared with the velocity of matter erupted from the sun, but quite as 
large relatively to the attractive power of the earth. This process of 
continual eruption would not exhaust the earth, simply because it would 
be compensated by arrivals from without ; and moreover, far the greater 
quantity of the erupted matter would doubtless fall back upon the glow- 
ing orb of the earth. But it is manifest, that whatever matter was 
erupted directly towards the moon, so as to fall upon her, would recruit 
her mass. As we must assume from the known mass of the earth that 
she was for ages in a sunlike condition, we must believe that during those 
ages that face of the moon which was continually directed earthwards 
received no inconsiderable supply of erupted matter. For it must be 
remembered that when the process began, the moon was much larger in 
volume, though considerably less in mass, than at the present time. She 
would, therefore, at that time intercept a much greater proportion of the 
erupted matter. Moreover, since, after she had shrunk into a semiplastic 
but still growing orb, the moon must have continued for a very long time 
subject to this rain of earth-born missiles, there is reason for regarding as 
very considerable the quantity of matter by which her bulk was thus in- 
creased.- Moreover, if it be remembered that the meteoric missiles thus 
expelled from the earth would necessarily be exceedingly hot, probably 
liquid even before their fall, and certainly liquefied at the moment of 
collision with the moon’s surface, we find a priori evidence for that very 
downfall of liquid drops, of which, as mentioned above, the present 
aspect of the moon seems to afford evidence. It is certainly a noteworthy 
circumstance that a theory devised to explain a most striking peculiarity 
of the moon’s globe, should account also for a feature, not less striking, 
which had not been specially in view when the theory was invented. 

We must pass, however, from these considerations, because the evi- 
dence on which they have been based is too slight to warrant any 
prolonged or exact discussion respecting them. But a few words remain 
to be said on the question which originated the strange theories devised 
to explain why the moon at present shows no traces either of oceans or 
an atmosphere. : 

We have said that on our earth the law seems established that where 
there is no water there are no voleanoes. May it not be, however, that 
this law does not extend to the moon? Mr. Mathieu Williams, whose 
work, The Fuel of the Sun, has suggested many new and striking con- 
siderations respecting the celestial orbs, has brought to bear on this 
question an experience which very few students of astronomy have 
possessed—the knowledge, namely, of the behaviour of fused masses of 
matter cooling under a variety of circumstances. ‘‘I have watched the 
cooling of such masses very frequently,” he says, ‘‘ and have scen abundant 
displays of miniature voleanic phenomena, especially marked where the 
cooling has occurred under conditions most nearly resembling those of a 
gradually cooling planet or satellite—that is when the fused matter has 
been enclosed by a resisting and contracting crust. The most remarkable 
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that I have seen are those presented by the cooling of the ‘ tap cinder’ 
from puddling furnaces. This, as it flows from the furnace, is received in 
stout iron boxes (called ‘cinder bogies’). The following phenomena are 
usually observable on the cooling of the fused cinder in a circular bogie. 
First a thin solid crust forms on the red hot surface. This speedily cools 
sufficiently to blacken. If pierced by a slight thrust from an iron rod, the 
red-hot matter within is seen to be in a state of seething activity, and a 
considerable quantity exudes from the opening. If a bogie filled with 
fused cinder is left undisturbed, a veritable spontaneous volcanic. eruption 
takes place, through some portion, generally near the centre, of the solid 
crust. In some cases, this eruption is sufficiently violent to eject small 
spurts of molten cinder to a height equal to four or five times the width of 
the bogie. The crust once broken, a regular crater is rapidly formed, and 
miniature streams of lava continue to pour from it ; sometimes slowly and 
regularly, occasionally with jerks and spurts, due to the bursting of bubbles 
of gas. The accumulation of these lava-streams forms a regular cone, the 
height of which goes on increasing. I have seen a bogie about ten or 
twelve inches in diameter, and nine or ten inches deep, surmounted in this 
way by a cone about five inches high with a base equal to the whole width 
of the bogie. These cones and craters could be but little improved by a 
modeller desiring to represent a typical veleano in eruption.” 

The aspect of the moon’s crater-covered surface certainly accords 
better with the supposition that active processes like those described by 
Mr. Williams were in operation when that surface was formed, than with 
the theory that slow and intermittent volcanic action like that with which 
we are now familiar on earth, modelled the moon’s surface to its present 
configuration. In the former case water would not have been needed, 
and vaporous matter would not have been expelled to an extent irrecon- 
cilable with observed phenomena. 

It is manifest that we have in the moon a subject of research which 
has been by no means exhausted. Ascertained facts respecting her have 
not yet been explained ; and doubtless many facts still remain to be ascer- 
tajned. The moon will hereafter be examined with greater telescopic 
power than has yet been applied, and when this is done appearances may 
be accounted for which are at present unintelligible. Again: new in- 
quiries into the question of the evolution of our solar system, can hardly 
fail to throw light on the peculiar relations presented by the moon with 
reference to the terrestrial globe. We believe that the problems suggested 
by lunar research, perplexing though they unquestionably are, will not be 
found insoluble; and it is most probable that their solution-will in turn 
throw important light on the history of our earth and her fellow terrestrial 
planets, on the giant planets which travel outside the zone of asteroids, 
and lastly, on the past history, present condition, and future fate of the 
great central luminary bearing sway over the planetary system. 
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Sun-fishing om the West Const of Yreland. 
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A cuever French writer illustrates an Englishman’s love of sport by 
putting in his mouth the morning salutation, ‘It is a fine day; let us go 
out and kill something.” No doubt the love-of sport is inherent in the 
Briton, and fortunately there are but few sports which our island cannot 
afford. In the month of June, some few years ago, I received from a 
yachting friend an invitation to spend some time with him. He said, “I 
cannot offer you the conveniences of a club or a slip, or the nautical plea- 
sures of a crowded harbour; but I can give you some sun-fishing, and a 
taste of real salt-water off Achill Head.’ I accepted with gladness, as 
not alone had I never seen the wild -west coast of Ireland, of which I had 
heard and read much, but I had never even heard of the sun-fish as an 
object of pursuit by the votaries of the ‘gentle art.” I had caught 
everything in the shape of a catchable fish that swims in fresh water, from 
a gudgeon to a salmon, and had-made no mean bag betimes of pollock, 
mackerel, and conger-eels ; but-a sun-fish I had never seen. So I care- 
fully packed my salmon and trolling-rods, and, starting next day by ‘‘ The 
Wild Irishman,” as the Irish: mail has been christened, arrived at West- 
port, after an uneventful journey of twenty-four hours. 

So far I had followed my friend Brown’s directions: he had dated his 

.letter from Inniskea, and told me that my best plan would be to inquire 
at Westport for the route further westward, and follow that which might 
be most suitable at the moment. Having dined at the hotel, I asked the 
waiter.the way to Inniskea. His appearance was, by the way, at variance 
with my preconceiyed ideas of what an Irish waiter should be—he was a 
dapper little fat oldman, with a bibulous face and a merry twinkle in his eye. 

‘“‘ The way to Inniskea is id?” he replied, as he thoughtfully went 
through the motions of wiping a plate with his napkin. ‘‘ Begor, yer 
honour, there’s a good many ways; ye might post by Nephin and 
Bangor, into Belmullet, an’ go from that ina hooker; or ye might go 
through Mulranny an’. Ballycroy ; or ye might go to Achill an’ thrust to 
God to put ye across some way or other; o “ 

‘¢ My good man, I want to know the shortest road ?”’ 

‘‘ Bedad, then, yer honour, the shortest road isn’t a road at all at all, 
in regard iv its bein’ the say:” then my mercurial friend made a fren- 
zied rush to the door, and called ‘‘ Dinny”’ with all his might. 

‘“‘Dinny” evidently came to the call, as I heard an animated con- 
versation in an unknown tongue for a couple of minutes, when the waiter 
returned, saying,.{‘ Yer in luck, sir. William Gilbert is.at the quay. with 
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his hooker, and he’s the man that can lave ye at Inniskea handy enough.” 
Armed with the name of Gilbert’s hooker, I sauntered down to the quay, 
which is over a mile from the town of Westport. There a long row of 
imposing corn-stores, all empty and deserted, with a grass-grown quay, 
told a sad tale of departed prosperity. The shipping consisted of a couple 
of corn-laden Swedish brigs and numerous hookers: groups of men sat 
along the edge of the quay and smoked, while the water lapped soothingly 
against the sides of the boats lazingly resting in the evening sunlight. 

As I passed each group, I was evidently criticized pretty freely ; but 
as the observations were in Irish, I am not in a position to say whether 
favourably or otherwise. {In answer to my inquiry, a respectably-dressed 
man, with honest blue eyes that impressed me favourably at first sight, 
came forward and announced himself as William Gilbert. I found that 
he was to start with the first of the ebb tide in the morning, and had no 
difficulty in making an arrangement with him to bring me to Inniskea, 
which I found was an island lying to the north of Achill Head. I had 
heard much of the sea-going qualities of the Irish hookers, and examined 
them with curiosity. They are generally built about twelve tons’ mea- 
surement ; quite at variance with the generally-received ideas of good sea- 
going lines. The entrance is beautiful; rather bluff above the water- 
line; the top sides ‘‘ tumbled home,” until the deck is not much more 
than half the beam. To my ideas, there was a want of bearing aft, which 
is not actually experienced ; the run is very clean and very fine, with a 
tremendously raking stern-post, and overhanging counter narrowed to a 
couple of feet. They are cutter rigged, and appear to be rather heavily 
masted for their size; but the extreme lightness of their sails, which are 
of linen soaked in a mixture of tar and butter, enables them to carry a 
much larger spread than they could if the sails were made of canvas. I 
question if one of the R. T. Y. C. men would look upon the hooker as a 
safe mode of conveyance in dirty weather, but I have had practical expe- 
rience of them in weather and in a sea that would have driven half the 
holiday yachts’ crews into a blue fit, and better sea-boats, especially on a 
wind, never braved the many phases of the storm-tossed Atlantic. 

Next morning, by six o’clock, I had got my traps on board, and the 
“Flying Cloud” was bowling along towards Innislyre, with a balmy 
southerly breeze on her quarter and the ebb-tide under her foot. Never 
shall I forget the beauty of the sail down Clew Bay on that bright sum- 
mer’s morning. As we glided past one after another of the three hundred 
and sixty-five islands that stud the bay, new scenes of enchantment opened 
with bewildering rapidity. At length we swept past the lighthouse, and as 
the “Flying Cloud” leaped with an eager bound to the first embrace of 
the open bay, my soul revelled in as lovely a scene as ever greeted the eyes . 
of man. To the south, the Connemara Mountains reared their purple sum- 
mits, now bathed in golden sunlight ; their eastern extremity, formed by the 
Giant Croaghpatrick, whose conical peak, nearly three thousand feet 
above the sea-level, can be seen for sixty miles. The lower slopes to the 
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sea were closely studded with residences, from the unassuming cabin 
brilliant with whitewash, to the stately mansion surrounded by its wooded 
demesne. The north is watched and guarded by the protecting arm of 
the Mulranny Mountains. From out the sparkling sea, in the mouth of 
the bay, rises the green mass of Clare Island, from whose heights look 
down the ruins of one of the numerous castles of the western princess, 
Grace O’Malley, or Gran Uaille, who in Elizabeth’s reign proudly 
retained the royal ‘‘ we,” made war on her neighbours, swept the western 
seas with her galleys, and played as many pranks before high heaven as 
did the Virgin Queen herself. 

As I looked upon the grand old mountains blazing in the sunlight, a 
frame of golden glory, in which was set the laughing bay with its emerald 
gem, my heart swelled within me in gratitude to the Divine Architect, who 
had created a scene so lovely and permitted me to look upon its beauties. 
On past Clare Island we sped, and now for the first time I sailed over the 
great roll of the Atlantic: great calm quiet mountains of water, succeed- 
ing each other in endless succession and lazily completing their journey of a 
thousand miles or more, as roll after roll casts itself against the rugged cliff 
or sinks to rest with a weary sigh, on the long reaches of the western strand. 

My companions were agreeable in the extreme, and beguiled the hours 
with many a tale: tales of shipwreck and death, of smuggling, of love 
and revenge,—and love without revenge, and revenge without love. 
Every headland, every village had its story,—stories generally with a 
strain of good-humoured lawlessness running through them—of a time 
when might was right, and coastguards were not. Some were sad and 
melancholy enough ; one I remember, of a time in the dim past, when a 
good ship anchored in treacherous Keem Bay, but at night the angry roll 
from a storm far out at sea set in, and, parting her cables, dashed her to 
pieces on the rocks. One young man alone was saved—rescued by a 
wealthy peasant, who took him to his house, tended him with care, and 
with true hospitality invited him to remain during his good pleasure. 
After months of dallying about the flower-flecked cliffs of Achill, the 
young and handsome stranger proved the truth of the old tradition about 
the danger of saving a person from a watery grave, by winning the heart 
and betraying the trust of his preserver’s daughter, who had nursed him 
through his illness, and “loved him for the dangers he had passed.” 
Justice was done upon him by a distracted and rejected lover, who carved 
the delinquent with his ‘‘ skeen,” and threw him over the cliff; but the 
poor victim went mad, and sat on the spot where her betrayer had been 
thrown over, until she died. And now the hooker man, as he sits moon- 
ing at the helm after twilight has departed, scarce dares to lift his eyes, 
lest he should see on the cliff the phantom of ‘ Mad Ally,” with out- 
stretched hands, still wailing unavailing prayers to the cruel sea, to give 
her back her loved betrayer whom it has hidden from her sight for ever. 

This was ‘‘ long, long ago ’’—but those who love to trace our Consti- 
tution back through the Middle Ages, and remember the many centuries 
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during which England has bowed to a supreme head, will be surprised to 
hear that in this kingdom of Erris, comprising the miles and miles of 
wild bog and mountain, west of a line drawn from Ballycastle in the north 
to Newport in the south, within the memory of man, the King’s warrant 
was but.a piece of unintelligible parchment. Nay, more: in the early 
part of this century a ship laden with a valuable cargo came ashore in 
Blacksod Bay on debateable ground. In the grey dawn of a summer’s 
morning a fleet of hookers was descried bearing down from Achill Sound, 
laden with a regiment of yeomanry from the shores of Clew Bay, headed 
by their colonel, who assumed the prize to be his, and emulated the by- 
gone glories of Gran Uaille by coming to annex it. But he calculated 
without. his host... On the discovery of his intentions the Blacksod pro- 
prietor turned out his regiment of yeomanry, and a very pretty and excit- 
ing engagement followed, culminating in the rout of the Clew Bay adven- 
turers, and the successful annexation of the cargo by the Blacksod men. 

We rounded Achill Head, with its cliffs two thousand feet high, as the 
meridian sun was blazing and the breeze had become a gentle zephyr. 
About one o'clock the breeze died away completely, and then followed 
two hours of—I am bound to confess—deep discomfort. As roll after 
roll passed us,—calm as oil, rather short, and so high that when we sunk 
in the trough we could only just see the top of the cliff,—our sails and 
boom rocked so fiercely that, to save the mast, we were obliged to lower 
them away. Hitherto all had been comfort and delight; but now, with 
the tarred and battered sail and boom planted within a foot of my nose as 
I sat in the cockpit, and the inexpressibly sickening motion such as I had 
never before experienced, I began to feel decidedly ‘‘ squeamish.” First 
comes. a heave, straight up, a slight pause as she rests on the top of the 
roll, then down, down an apparently unfathomable steep of water, which 
rises on all sides; you sink into a veritable watery crater, with ever- 
increasing velocity, until you are suddenly checked at the bottom,—two 
violent rockings,—mast, boom, timbers, everything on board creaks and 
groans—then up, up the steep at the other side, until the momentary rest 
at the top supervenes! I'll back a dead calm in a heavy roll off Achill 
Head, to make a man go nearer to cursing his fate than any other nautical 
test for a smooth-water stomach ! 

However, even a calm must end. As the sun hied him away to 
take his evening bath in the cool western wave, the breeze again stole 
over the face of the waters, and as the first catspaw rippled the oily wave, 
we hoisted our picturesque but foul-smelling sail, and soon glided past 
the, Head ; past Devillawn Island, where, a few months before, a silly old 
whale had run himself into a narrow chasm, and not being able to turn, 
died, after lashing the sea with his tail for a week in frantic rage, and 
was duly converted into oil by the thankful islanders ; past the blue rock 
south of Inniskea Island ; round a point on its eastern shore; and into a 
lovely, semi-circular harbour, where we dropped.our anchor within a cable’s 
length of the ‘‘ Waterwitch,” on whose deck stood my friend Brown, cheerily 
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hailing me with a hearty welcome. A few minutes later saw me safe on 
board the ‘‘ Waterwitch,” a well-appointed twenty-ton cutter, and soon the 
soothing influence of dinner dissipated the remembrance of my three 
hours’ rocking in the ‘‘ cradle of the deep’ off Achill Head, to the lullaby 
of the groaning chorus of mast, boom, planks, and timbers, and the over- 
powering odour of tar, butter, and bilge-water. 

We smoked the calumet of peace after dinner, as we dawdled on 
deck.. My traps had been transferred from the ‘‘ Flying Cloud ’’—among 
other things, the long box in which my salmon-rods reposed. Brown 
appeared to observe it with curiosity. I said, ‘‘ By the way, about these 
sun-fish ; you did not say what kind of bait you used, so I have brought 
some large-sized minnows, spoons, &c.’’ He laughed heartily, saying, ‘‘ You 
have made rather a mistake about the modus operandi of sun-fisbing, a 
natural one enough; you will not require your rods for that purpose. 
However, we may have a day or two at the salmon before your return.” 
He then directed a man to haul up a large boat floating astern, and there, 
in the bow, I saw two large coils of two-and-a-half-inch rope, attached to 
either of which was a peculiar-shaped harpoon, with an iron shank five 
feet long, in the socket at the end of which was inserted a ten-foot 
wooden handle. ‘‘ These,’’ said he, ‘‘ are the rods and lines I hope we 
shall have an opportunity of using to-morrow, when, if you like, you 
shall make your début as a harpooner.”’ 

He then explained to me that the sun-fish of the west coast is not 
the sun-fish proper, but a basking shark, measuring from twenty to fifty 
feet in length. They appear on the coast about May, and remain to 
the end of July, when they return, in small shoals sometimes, to the 
north-west. Very few of them are killed, as the islanders could not 
tow them ashore even if they killed them ; their boats being too light. 
At slack water they are seen either basking, or pursuing shoals of 
fish that swarm round the detached rocks some miles out to sea, that 
dot the west coast of Ireland. Their dorsal fin can be seen for miles in 
calm weather, as, when basking, it is about three feet above the water. 
The fish has an enormous liver, all of which boils down to oil; as much 
as a hundred gallons having been extracted from the liver of one fish. 
The crew of the ‘‘ Waterwitch”” was four men, manifestly too small a 
number for the capture of a large sun-fish; therefore, on fishing expe- 
ditions, it was supplemented by ten men from the island—who entered 
eagerly into the sport. 

At four o’clock next morning I was awoke by the noise of many 
voices, and the trampling of many feet on deck. We had time to take 
a plunge into the pellucid water- while the anchor was being weighed, 
and at five a.m. we were standing for Achill, the yacht leaning over to 
a pleasant sailing breeze, and showers of liquid sapphire leaping from 
her bows. Moore was right. There is nothing like ‘‘ the wild freshness 
of morning.”” The mists were lifting from the Head, and as the dense 
curtain rolled up the mountain, peak after peak started into view, flecked 
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with gold and purple, softened by shadowy greys, until at last the whole 
mountain with its stupendous cliffs emerged, fresh and smiling, from its 
morning bath of cloud. 

On board all was animation. The promise of a glass of whisky to 
the happy man who first would sight a sun-fish put all on the qui vive. 
Fourteen pairs of eyes were straining seaward: some had swarmed up 
the shrouds; one had taken possession of the cross-trees ; while another 
calmly lay across the gaff, and held on by the peak halliards. Nothing 
could have been more picturesque than the appearance of the ‘ Water- 
witch” and her motley crew. The islanders, habited in their homespun 
white flannel, with Kilmarnock caps, were in every conceivable position 
on deck and in the rigging—their anxious, weather-beaten, deeply-scarred 
faces looking as if they wore masks made of the covering of bullock-trunks. 
Yet they were kindly faces withal, and looked as if the owners could be 
firm in iriendship, and as fierce in hatred. 

We were bowling along merrily to the southward, Brown and I 
sitting comfortably on the weather-side, chatting over our prospects of 
sport, when a shriek from our friend on the gaff attracted our attention. 
With an exclamation in Irish, he precipitated himself forward, as if he had 
been bitten in the rear; down the weather-lift he swung like a monkey, 
and bounded on deck from the boom, to claim his glass of whisky: he 
had sighted a fish! In the twinkling of an eye all was changed: down 
swarmed the men from aloft; some rushed aft to haul in the large boat 
towing astern, and all was confusion, every man speaking in Irish. Until 
I heard the language spoken by excited natives, I never knew how fast 
a man could speak, yet make himself intelligible. Probably if I knew 
the language, it might sound as soft and expressive as Irish scholars 
say it is; but to my untutored ears it sounded like an admirably executed 
imitation of an excited farmyard gobbler. 

Brown soon restored things to order: baskets of provision, and water 
sufficient for two days were placed in the boat; as sometimes a fog comes 
down the wind, and the boat may be lost for a couple of days. All the 
crew tumbled in, save one of the yacht’s crew, and an old islander too 
weak to be of much use in the rough work before us, but, his companions 
declared, a capital sailor. A quick look to see that the harpoons were 
all right, a hatchet, an old sword, and a couple of pikes in the boat, then, 
with a cheer, we cast off the painter and turned her head to windward. 
The fish was sighted about a mile to windward of the yacht, a distance 
that ten oars would soon get over: Brown looked most carefully over 
the coils of rope; explaining, as he did so, that if the rope ‘“ kinked” 
and caught in the notch through which it was to pay out after the fish 
was struck, the only chance of safety was to cut it at once with a hatchet, 
as the enormous strength of the fish, going downwards, as they always do, 
with tremendous velocity, when struck, would be sufficient to drag the 
boat under in an instant. 

The harpoon was a peculiar shape, quite different from the ordinary 
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whaling instrument. The iron handle was five feet long, made of five- 
eighth inch round Swedish iron; to the end of this was riveted, at its 
centre, a two-foot length of iron ; one half was flat, ending in a sharp chisel 
edge: the other half was grooved, so that, when in the striking position, it 
lay along and partly around the handle: the end was slightly curved out- 
wards, presenting the appearance of a semi-detached chip cut from a bar 
by a hatchet-stroke. This was held in its place by a soft grummet of 
oakum, which prevented its opening during the delivery of the thrust, 
-but at the same time left it so loose that the pressure of the skin, when 
the harpoon passed through, would force it over the shoulder, leaving the 
harpoon-blade free. Then, when the fish pulled and the backward 
pressure came against the inside of the curved end, it would open about 
nine inches—a shoulder on the handle preventing it from going farther. 
All this was explained to me as we pulled towards the black trian- 
gular fin, which moved slowly about, disappearing at times for a minute or 
so. Brown insisted on my making my first essay in the noble art of har- 
pooning, and gave me most minute directions. 

_ Remember,” he said, ‘‘ the fish has but one bone—the backbone— 
which is about twelve inches thick. The great object is so to strike the 
fish that when the harpoon opens, it will hook under the bone ; if not, the 
flesh is so soft and tender that it may draw out. You must be perfectly 
cool; if you cannot be so, be as cool as you can: remember, there is no 
hurry. The fish does not care a straw for the boat, which is not half his 
size. About two feet beneath the dorsal fin you will see a whitish streak 
along his side ; strike him there, and downwards ; always remembering to 
keep the curved end upwards, that it may open round the bone. You 
must try to calculate this. When you strike, do it with a will: the 
instant you feel him plunge from you, seize the hatchet, and hold it poised 
over the rope that will then be flying out; if it kinks, cut it for your life.” 

The men were now steadily at work and perfectly silent. The boat 
was a large one, known on the coast as a ‘‘ pookawn”’ boat, about six-and- 
twenty feet over all, and six and a half feet beam. The helmsman kept 
his eye on me, as I was to show, by a wave of the harpoon, in what 
direction he was to steer. At last we came within forty yards of the fish. 
I was standing in the bow, holding the long ash handle of the harpoon as 
a man holds a leaping-pole. I carried out Brown’s directions by being 

‘¢as cool as I could,” and, I must confess, a miserable attempt it was. I 
felt my breath come and go, and my nerves tingle as I caught a glimpse 
of the terribly earnest face of the steersman, and thought of the utter 
disgrace of failure. Nearer and nearer we plunged, the oars bending at 
every stroke, the boat ploughing through the water with a noisy rush— 
twenty—fifteen—ten yards. I set my teeth, and, grasping the handle 
firmly, raised the harpoon for a thrust; I saw a huge light brown mass 
before me, more like a rock than a fish. I think I never suffered such an 
agony of delicious excitement as at that moment; a film came over my 
eyes, and dimmed everything for a moment. I forgot all Brown’s 
instructions, and would most likely have missed the brute; but when we 
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were within a few yards of him, the black fin disappeared, the boat 
plunged over the spot where it had been, and down below, about eight or 
nine feet, I saw the huge mass slowly sinking. Such a monster! more 
than double the size of the boat. I had never seen any living thing of 
half the magnitude, and the first sensation was somewhat startling. As 
we passed over the fish, a shout of disappointment burst from the crew. 
However, we got the boat round at once, and had the happiness of seeing 
our quarry rise to the surface, about a hundred yards ahead. At him 
we went again; this time I had recovered my equanimity, and was 
determined to do my part carefully. As we came within six or seven yards 
of him, I distinctly perceived the whitish irregular streak of which Brown 
had spoken. Just as the boat arrived within three feet of him, I plunged 
the harpoon into him with all my might; I felt it go in as if it were going 
through a mass of butter, and before he sank I gave the handle a second 
shove that sent it a couple of feet farther. With the two, the harpoon 
was buried over five feet—up to the socket. All this took place in an 
instant: then, with a fierce plunge, he disappeared—whir-r-r-r-r-r! went 
the rope through the notch. I seized the hatchet and ‘‘ stood by,” while 
Brown watched the rope uncoil with lightning speed. Presently the 
notch began to smoke ; then water was thrown upon it from time to time. 
The fish was struck in about fifty fathoms, and went straight down to the 
bottom to roll himself for some time. As soon as the rope had ceased to 
pay out, we all took off our caps and shouted till we were hoarse ; cars 
were laid in: two men placed on the rope, and whisky served round to 
prepare the crew for the struggle that would commence in half an hour, 
and last perhaps for seven or eight. 

In less than half an hour we began to move to the north-west at the 
rate of about five knots an hour. The rope was held by two men, who 
watched the direction taken by the fish, and indicated to the steersman the 
way in which he should steer. After a second hour four men seized the 
rope and commenced to bear on the fish, taking in rope whenever they 
could. When three hours had passed the work of the day commenced in 
earnest ; every man in the boat sat one behind the other, and seized the 
rope, and now commenced the “ playing”’ of the fish. As the boat sank 
in the trough of the sea we took in the slack, which was carefully coiled 
by the last man. When she lifted to the next wave, ‘‘ hold on all” was 
the word, and we thus lifted the monster a few feet. , The same manceuvre 
was repeated with every dip and rise until many fathoms had been taken 
in, when the fish took a fit and was off with a rush, the rope whizzing 
through our hands as if we were so many infants. The first rush was not 
stopped till over a hundred fathoms had flown through our hands; then 
recommenced the laborious process of hauling in, the men chatting the 
while, and telling stories in Irish that evoked hearty laughter from the 
listeners: as for me, although I could not understand the stories, I was 
mesmerically ‘‘en rapport” with the crew, and enjoyed the fun. Tom 
Moriarty was evidently the wit of the party, his sallies were always 
received with delight ; but his social qualities were inimical to hard work, 
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and I remarked that he took but small part in the physical labour. At 
length, in relating some adventure which seemed full of interest to the 
hearers, he incontinently sat on the rope as it lay across the thwart in a 
momentary lull of the struggle: just at the moment the fish made a rush, 
away went the rope, and in some mysterious manner away went a large 
piece of the seat of Tom Moriarty’s white flannel trousers, while he 
jumped up with a shout of pain and the inevitable attendant action, that 
sent the men almost into convulsions of laughter. He performed the 
remainder of that day’s labour on his knees ; he had an objection, he said, 
to sitting for so great a length of time. 

This went on for hours: noon had passed, and the sun was getting 
sensibly lower toward the horizon; still the fish was apparently fresh as 
at first. Through the palms of our hands the blood was oozing, the skin 
being frayed off by the flying rope. We had by this time been brought 
more than twenty miles to sea ; the morning zephyr had developed into a 
stiff westerly breeze, with every prospect of dirty weather, and the sea had 
become short and lumpy. Orders had been given that the yacht should 
tack under our stern, not going more than a mile to either side, and as 
she passed, we two or three times heard what was evidently an angry 
altercation between the two men. At length, as they swept by, the two 
hailed the boat: Brown’s man asked plaintively what they meant by 
leaving him a barbarian who could not speak English, while the islander 
complained to his friends with equal bitterness of the unspeakable 
ignorance of Magennis, who “ had no Irish.” We laughed at the con- 
tretemps, for which there was now no help. 

At length matters began to assume a more serious aspect; the wind 
grew fresher, and to our jaded muscles it seemed that the fish did like- 
wise. The sea rosé higher, and now began to topple over the bow of the 
boat when the strain plunged her against the wave. We were being 
gradually beaten. Over two hundred fathoms had now been paid out, 
when with a whir-r-r-r fifty more ran through our bleeding hands, leaving 
but fifty in the coil. Some of the men began to funk, and advocated 
sacrificing the gear and making for home, but Brown could not listen 
to that for an instant. Two reefs had been taken in on board the 
yacht, all was made snug, and as they bore up for us, she looked inviting 
enough for a weary man ; but we had no intention of giving up the fight 
while a fathom of spare sheets, shrouds, or cable remained on board. 
As the yacht sailed by, now lying well over, with a streak of her deck 
under water, Brown sung out to Magennis to cut away the topmost 
shrouds at once and throw them to us on the next tack. Up he went on 
the instant, resigning the helm to the old islander; he had just got above 
the cross trees when the old idiot let her luff into the wind; she was 
caught on the top of a tumbling sea, and rocked with so fierce a jerk that 
we saw Magennis’s legs fly out for two or three seconds like a pennon. We 
gave him up for lost, but he held on like grim death, and ultimately 
succeeded in cutting away the shrouds, which he shied to us on the next 
tack. Not a moment too soon did they come; we had not ten fathoms 
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left ; but happily, from the moment they were sent on board, luck changed. 
The fish showed symptoms of exhaustion, and in the deep pitches of what 
had now become a dangerously heavy sea, we hauled in our rope fathom 
by fathom, till but ten or twelve fathoms stretched between us and our 
quarry. A second harpoon was now made ready. The weather had 
become so bad and the sea so high that we must either kill the fish at 
once, or cut away our gear and run for the high cliffs that were just 
visible above the horizon. Elaborate preparations were made for in- 
creased exertion; some took off their stockings and wound them round 
their hands, some held the rope in their Kilmarnock caps. Nearer and 
nearer came the fish ; I stood in the bow with the second harpoon poised, 
and when the huge fin again broke the surface, I plunged it down with all 
my might, until the iron was completely buried. 

Like a flash of lightning away he darted, seemingly as fresh as at 
first. As coil after coil flew over the side, we looked at each other in 
blank despair. Fifty men would not have stopped that rush, and our 
hopes sank to zero. Suddenly the speed slackened, and every man 
eagerly closed his grasp upon the rope. Joy! the fish had stopped. 
Cheerily we hauled, as we had done before many hundred times that day. 
Again the harpoon handles emerged from the water, and this time we took 
a half hitch round the stern ; then four men got out their oars to keep her 
stern away while the death struggle was being fought. Soon as all was 
ready, up we hauled until his back touched the boat stem, and then we 
plunged into him with pikes and sword, one man even hacking at him 
with the hatchet, until the sea was deeply tinged with his blood; while the 
fish sent the water over us in clouds of spray, as he lashed it with his pon- 
derous tai] in the vain endeavour to annihilate us: which he would have 
done had but one of his tremendous blows been properly directed. 

He died at last, and cheers of triumph signalled our success. Here 
was indeed royal sport. And the crew, while they grasped each other’s 
hands as our boat, anchored to the heaving monster now so powerless, 
rose gallantly to the angry waves, showed by their joyful faces how 
glorious is the delight of those who feel that they have had men’s work to 
do and have done it well. 

However, our adventures were not ended by the death of the fish. As 
the yacht came astern of us, Magennis threw her in the wind to range 
alongside, shouting to the old man at the same time to cast off the jib 
sheet. The islander misunderstood the order, until the helm, hard down, 
showed him the intention, when he rushed to the sheet at once; but the 
precious moment was lost. As the yacht ranged alongside, her fore foot 
was tossed four or five feet out of the water, and remained for an instant 
poised above the boat, whose destruction appeared inevitable. 

Keane, the leader of the island crew, was at the moment in the bow, 
having charge of the lines that held the fish. With a pluck that did him 
honour he never flinched, but stuck to his charge, bending as low as he 
could. Every man in the boat, save four, clambered over the yacht’s 
side as if by magic ere her fore foot descended. Brown, O'Connor, and 
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I seized the wire bowsprit-shroud, and fended off the boat with the energy 
of despair, and to our unspeakable joy the yacht’s stem chopped down 
not an inch outside the boat’s gunwale. An exclamation from Keane 
showed that something was amiss. On looking round we found him 
extended in the bow—the bobstay had caught him in the side and 
broken one of his ribs; but poor O’Connor had fared even worse, for, 
in the downward chop, the bowsprit shroud had caught his forehead, 
and torn the flesh away into the bone from the hair to the eyebrows, the 
flap hanging over his eyes, and his face presenting a horrible spectacle. 
We got them both on board, and made them as comfortable as we could 
under the circumstances. 

It was a tremendous job to haul up the twenty feet of the head part 
of the fish that hung downwards from the dorsal fin; but at length we 
managed to pass a chain cable over the head, and made the noose fast 
by passing it under the gills, of which there are five at either side. We 
brought the cable over the taffrail and round the mast, and as the shades 
of night began to close around us, we turned the yacht’s head to the east. 
With sail reduced to close-reefed mainsail and storm-jib, we struggled 
through the night. It blew more than half a gale; the sea ran literally 
higher than our mast, and sometimes threatened to poop us, as the 
enormous mass that we towed astern held us almost stationary. Although 
we were going dead before the wind, we did not make more than three 
knots an hour; and morning had already dawned ere, wearied beyond 
expression, we glided once more into Inniskea harbour with ou: prize 
in tow. 

Scarcely was our anchor down, when a hundred boats surrounded us, 
and welcomed us with noisy demonstrations of delight. The prize was 
a good one for them, as, by arrangement, half the fish belonged to those 
who had assisted in its capture—no mean haul, considering the value 
of the fish. A procession of boats was formed, the cable cast off 
from the mast, and the fish was towed ashore; where, when the tide 
left him, I had the pleasure of hearing that he was the largest ever 
killed there, measuring forty-two feet in length, and eighteen in girth. 

A fast boat was despatched for the doctor, and our wounded sent 
ashore; and all that bright summer day Brown and I slept the calm 
sleep of those who have earned their rest by hard work. The storm 
had passed away, and as we sat on deck that evening smoking our 
post-prandial pipes, while the red rays of the declining sun kissed the 
blushing hill-tops a soft ‘‘ good night,” and over the hushed waters of 
the bay came wafted the strains of a rude melody, softened by distance, 
mingled with the light laughter of the happy island maidens, I heaved 
a sigh of pity for the aquatic dandies who adorn the windows of our 
yacht clubs, and for those who waste their time pottering from one 
channel port to another, while the west coast of Irela d offers a glorious 
sport, as far superior to any other afforded by the Dritish Isles as is 
fox-hunting to pigeon-slaughter. 
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Che Gasuistry of Journalism. 
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I unpERSTAND by the word Casuistry a system of rules applying the 
general principles of morals to particular cases. The name has fallen into 
disrepute, partly because the principles with the application of which it 
is most associated are no longer generally received, and partly because 
the application of them often erred from over subtlety. But whenever 
human actions are regulated by conceptions of right and wrong casuistry 
must exist whether it bears its own name or another. It makes no differ- 
ence in this respect what standard of right and wrong is adopted. 
Utilitarian morality has its casuistry just as much as the moralities which 
found themselves on the conscience of man or on the will of God. Every 
conflict of duties, every occasion on which a general rule of conduct has 
to be suspended or modified, necessitates a recourse to casuistry. The 
plainest and most universal injunction cannot always be applied without 
consideration or qualification. By casuistry in its relationto journalism, 
I understand the rules by which honourable men guide themselves con- 
sciously or unconsciously in writing for newspapers—the rules, that is, by 
which they determine what they shall write, and in what journals they 
shall write it. This is not a complete definition of the subject, because it 
only applies to contributors to newspapers, whereas the rules which govern 
the relations of editors and proprietors, whether to each other or to the 
public, equally belong to the casuistry of journalism. But it defines with 
sufficient accuracy the particular part of the subject of which it is here 
proposed to treat. Journalism is more and more taken up as a profession 
by educated men, and those who regularly practice it are only the nucleus 
of a still larger army of auxiliaries. Consequently the casuistry of the 
subject, the rules, that is, which govern the application of general principles 
to the particular cases which arise in the actual experience of journalists, 
will have a practical interest for a considerable number of persons. It 
ought, moreover, to have an indirect interest for a much larger number. 
Probably there is no profession about which there are so many hazy 
notions afloat as journalism. Although public opinion on whole classes of 
subjects, and those very important subjects, is mainly formed by the news- 
papers, little or nothing is known of the moral canons by which journalists 
are or profess to be guided. Most fairly intelligent laymen know something 
of the theory by which an advocate justifies his readiness to undertake the 
defence of every cause, or a doctor his refusal to tell a patient the trath 
about his condition. But the crudest fancies about newspaper writers 
are constantly to be met with. I have heard a very well-informed woman 
maintain the theory that a journalist has as much right to defend a cause 
in which he does not believe as a barrister has to defend a prisoner whose 
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innocence he suspects, and a whole shoal of commonplaces about writing 
to order show that the notion is far from being an uncommon one. If to 
hold this low opinion of newspaper writers led to greater independence of 
thought on the part of newspaper readers the community might perhaps 
gain by the unmerited disgrace of a particularclass. But the influence of 
newspapers is not lessened by the fact that journalism is often regarded as 
a profession exceptionally exempt from professional restraints. The 
public clings to its guides none the less blindly because it so often pro- 
claims its want of belief in their honesty. In what follows there is no 
attempt to construct a code of journalistic morality. All that will be done 
is to give a few examples of the kind of questions which present them- 
selves to the conscience of the journalist, and to indicate the way in which, 
in the opinion of the writer, they ought to be answered. 

The casuistry of journalism, as regards contributors, may be summed 
up in three general rules. First, a journalist should write nothing which 
he does not believe to be true; secondly, he should write only in journals 
of whose general character he approves ; thirdly, he should agree with the 
journal to which he contributes upon the class of subjects on which he writes. 

The first of these rules is happily not very difficult to carry out in 
practice. There are newspapers no doubt in which the writer of a lead- 
ing article is at times little more than the channel through which the 
ideas of the editor are conveyed to the reader. A closely written sheet of 
note paper constitutes his brief, and all he has to do is to put the contents 
into the most telling sentences he can devise. But even here the rule, it 
may be hoped, is only half broken. If the journalist in question does not 
write what he believes to be true, it does not follow that he writes what 
he believes to be false. More often he writes that of which he does not 
know whether it is the one or the other. If he is worth retaining on the 
staff of any important journal he is not likely to remain long in this state 
of ignorance, and in most cases increasing knowledge will bring with it 
stronger convictions. There are instances, no doubt, of men of real 
political ability who remain to the last the mere hired swordsmen of their 
employer for the time being. But the race is dying out, partly from the 
growth of a higher conception of professional morality, and partly from a 
corresponding change in the requirements of newspaper readers. As a 
rule, it may be said that no established journalist is now asked or ex- 
pected to say in the person of the editor that which he would not say in 
his own person. The staff of a newspaper is usually large enough to pro- 
vide genuine representatives of all the views set forth in it, and the 
advantage of having the will of the writer with him as well as his pen is 
obvious enough to strike even the least scrupulous editor. The qualifica- 
tions of this first rule are two in number. An article ought in all cases 
to indicate the drift of the writer’s convictions, but it is not always neces- 
sary that it should indicate either the amount or the grounds of his con- 
victions. The fact, for example, that he advocates a certain Government 
bill ought to be conclusive evidence that he wishes the bill to pass. He 
has no business to influence his readers in favour of a measure if he is 
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all the time hoping that the division will go against it. But his wish that 
the bill should pass may represent nothing more than a bare balance of 
argument. The reasons for it may appear to him as ten, the reasons 
against it as nine. He has to come to a conclusion one way or the other, 
and he necessarily pronounces in favour of the side on which the reasons 
areas ten. But if he were to allow the process by which he has arrived at 
his conclusion to be disclosed in his article, it might as well not have been 
written. Men are not persuaded by carefully balanced statements in 
which every reason is capped by a difficulty, and every difficulty removed 
by a reason. A writer who is satisfied that a bill ought to pass will do 
his best to make it pass, and he will not be doing his best if he writes as 
one who thinks that the arguments against it are not much less weighty 
than the arguments for it. That they are less weighty supplies sufficient 
ground for action, and, consequently, sufficient ground for withholding 
considerations which would tend to paralyse action. Again, the reasons 
in a writer’s mind for wishing a bill to pass may not always be those 
to which he gives most prominence on paper. The existence of a 
Ministry, to take a common instance, may be bound up with the success 
of a particular measure. If a journalist has satisfied himself that the 
benefit to the country of keeping the Ministry in office outweighs any 
harm that can be done it by the bill in question, he will probably decide 
to support the bill, though if it stood simply on its own merits he might 
oppose it. Supposing that he were to say frankly: ‘ This is a bad bill, 
and I only support it because the consequences of rejecting it would be 
worse than the consequences of passing it,” his support would be worth 
nothing. Given, therefore, that he is right in supporting it, he will be 
right in making out the best case he can for it. He ought not to call 
its faults virtues, but he is not obliged to call them faults. He will 
aim at putting the best side of the bill before his readers; he will 
dwell as much as he honestly can upon such merits, whether of aim or 
execution, as it happens to possess ; and he will leave its shortcomings to be 
pointed out by others, except so far as his notice of them may lead to their 
being amended. These considerations do not only influence him as regards 
his readers, they have to be taken into account in dealing with an editor. 
A writer sometimes finds that he will be allowed to advocate a particular 
policy, provided that he does not do it too warmly, or to state all that can be 
said for his own view of a question, provided that he states the other side as 
well and leaves his readers to judge for themselves between the two. He 
would greatly prefer to give the rein to his enthusiasm, and to tell his 
readers openly to what conclusion they ought to come. But if he refuses to 
write in this reserved strain, some one else will have to provide the article, 
and when once the editor has set out on a voyage of discovery, it may be as 
easy for him to find a recruit who is prepared to write against the policy 
in question, as to find one who is willing to write moderately in favour of 
it. Consequently, the contributor consents to write with an air of indif- 
ference and impartiality which falls very far short of his genuine con- 
victions, because he believes that even with these drawbacks of presenta- 
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tion the case as stated by him will do more to carry his readers in the 
direction he wishes, than the same case as stated by another person. So 
again, in the matter of editorial corrections and additions, a contribu- 
tor will make large allowance for them so long as they do but qualify or 
soften what he has written. Itis only when he is made to say something 
that he thinks untrue that he resists the process and refuses to write 
further on the subject. 

It may be thought perhaps that a strict observance of this first rule 
makes both the others unnecessary. Ifa man writes nothing but what he 
believes to be true, why should it matter where he writes it? An editor 
is properly held responsible for everything that appears in his paper, in- 
asmuch as nothing can appear in it without his consent. Buta contribu- 
tor has no control over any but his own articles, and there can be no need 
to make his responsibility more than coextensive with his control. There 
is a plausible air about this reasoning, but the instincts of journalists are 
against it ; and where men’s instincts point in an opposite direction to 
their interests, they are usually safe guides. It is generally felt that a 
Liberal writer ought not to contribute to a Conservative paper, or a Con- 
servative writer to a Liberal paper, even though his articles deal exclu- 
sively with subjects on which he and the conductors of the papers are 
atone. It will be shown immediately that this principle is subject to 
several qualifications, but with proper allowance for these, it is a 
thoroughly sound principle. By contributing to a journal, a man does his 
best to help its circulation. However low an estimate he may form of 
his own work, he must know that the editor thinks it worth paying for. 
It will often happen, indeed, that the withdrawal of a particular writer 
from the staff of a journal makes no difference whatever to its success. On 
the other hand, this success is sometimes very largely due to the work 
done by asingle contributor: as the phrase commonly goes—the paper 
was made by so-and-so. For the most. part, the popularity of a news- 
paper is the product of many different elements, and it is impossible to 
assign to any one of them its precise value. There is no escape, there- 
fore for any regular contributor to a journal from a share in the respon- 
sibility of its circulation. A paper is bought and read because it is what 
it is, and every contributor has a share in making it what it is. On 
the other hand, there is so much difference of opinion now-a-days on 
every important subject, that if absolute identity of views were to be 
demanded from the staff of a newspaper, journalism must come to an 
end, or at all events have to be abandoned to men untrammelled by 
any principle whatever. 

Going on, then, to the remaining rules, the next in order is that the 
general character of the journal should be one which the writer approves. 
From this point of view newspapers may be said to fall under three 
heads. In the first place, they may exist for the purpose of supporting 
the views of a political party, whether in office or in opposition. In this 
case their conductors may claim to be judged by the standard ordinarily 
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applied to party combinations. The measure of a member of Parlia- 
ment’s obligation to vote for motions which he dislikes, because they are 
brought forward by the party with which he is associated, is the measure 
of the obligation to support such motions which rests upon the editor of a 
party journal. In the second place, newspapers may be independent ; 
that is, their political character may be determined by the opinions of the 
editor, not by those of any party leaders. Journalism of this type has an 
advantage and a disadvantage as compared with party journalism. The 
advantage is that it supplies an influence which serves to modify and 
correct party feeling. The danger of party organizations is that men 
often put obedience to their orders in the place of inquiry or consideration 
of their own. All the members of the party move with the leaders, or 
with the wire-pullers who often control the leaders. If the newspapers 
they read do the same thing, the last refuge of independent thought is 
taken away, and the party gospel is accepted without question or hesita- 
tion. The disadvantage of independent journalism is that under some 
circumstances it may exercise an influence greater than it really deserves 
to exercise. The impersonal authority which belongs to an English 
newspaper may represent nothing but the opinion of a single man, and a 
well-concerted political move, to the success of which the co-operation of 
a whole party is indispensable, may be thwarted by a newspaper opposi- 
tion which, if it were openly offered in the House of Commons, would be 
at once set aside as a mere individual crotchet. In the third place, news- 
papers may aim at giving expression to the public opinion of the moment. 
In this case their object is not so much to influence opinion as to reflect 
it. They set themselves to ascertain what is likely to be the popular line 
upon every question, and they advocate that line with all the skill they 
can command. Their readers are enabled to go in a certain direction 
more decidedly and intelligently than they would go without a newspaper 
to lead them ; but the direction is always the one to which they are them- 
selves inclined. A journal of this type has no freehold in its opinions ; 
it is only a tenant, with the right of giving up its tenancy without notice. 
If it suddenly turns round upon itself, and abuses to-day what it adored 
yesterday, it is not because it has changed its mind, but because it has 
corrected a miscalculation. It is the minister of the public, not so much 
in the sense of advising its sovereign what to do as in the sense of finding 
reasons to justify what he has already resolved to do. Itis not my purpose 
to inquire whether these several varieties of journalism are good or bad. 
That belongs to the casuistry of journalism as it affects editors. Buta 
contributor, according to my reading of his duty, is bound to make up his 
mind as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the type with which he is him- 
self concerned. If he considers that the necessity of supporting measures 
with which they have no real sympathy, under which the conductors 
of a party organ labour, is a demoralising necessity ; if he holds that 
they ought to speak their minds frankly upon all occasions and upon every 
subject without regard to the disintegrating effect which such frankness 
may have upon political organisations in and out of parliament, he ought 
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to have nothing to say to a party journal. If, on the contrary, he is con- 
vinced that some surrender of individual convictions is unavoidable unless 
politicians are willing to abandon all the advantages that accompany con- 
certed action, he may contribute to a party journal with a clear conscience. 
In the same way a contributor may be more impressed with the importance 
of retaining the corrective to party extravagance which is supplied by in- 
dependent journalism, or with the mischief of the check which it imposes 
upon party co-operation, and, according as one or other of these views pre- 
ponderates in his mind, he will decide to write or not to write in an inde- 
pendent journal. Again, he may be content in his capacity of journalist to 
follow public opinion, or be convinced that his business is to guide it, and 
his relations to a simply reflective journal will depend upon which of these 
conclusions he adopts. The rule that the general character of the journal 
should be one that he approves leaves a writer free to make his choice 
between these alternatives. All that it requires of him is that he should 
make it deliberately and in good faith. 

As regards the last of the three types of journalism that have been 
mentioned, the third rule—that a writer should agree with the journal to 
which he contributes upon the class of subjects on which he writes—can 
have no meaning. If he has satisfied himself that to present the public 
opinion of the moment in the most convincing aspect isa legitimate object 
for a journal to pursue, he need not trouble himself about the merits of 
the particular opinion so presented. As regards the other two, however, 
mere sympathy with the general character of a journal is not enough. 
To approve of party journalism means to think it expedient that each 
of the political parties in the country should have newspapers enunciating 
and defending its own acknowledged principles. To approve of inde- 
pendent journalism means to think it expedient that there should be news: 
papers forming, so to say, independent corporations composed of writers 
who sufficiently agree with one another to work harmoniously together. 
To write, therefore, in a party journal which supports a party which you 
do not support, or in an independent journal whose independence is shown 
in advocating principles to which you are opposed, would be an act of 
obvious inconsistency. 

Given then, that a writer has made up his mind that he may cob- 
tribute with a safe conscience to a party journal or to an independent 
journal, within what limits may he use his liberty ? Heis bound, I think, 
to inquire whether there is a substantial agreement between himself and the 
journal to which he contributes in respect of the purpose with which it is 
conducted. But the purpose ofa newspaper is usually a noun of multitude. 
It has a purpose in its political articles, a purpose in its religious articles, 
& purpose in its reviews of books, a purpose in its criticism of art. To 
stipulate for agreement between editor and contributor upon all these 
points would be to exact an impossibility. As a guide in practice, I 
think the required agreement is defined nearly enough in the third rule 
given above. I have there called it an agreement upon the class cf sub- 
jects upon which the eontributor is accustomed to write. It may 
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be objected that this is merely the first rule over again. We have seen 
that a journalist must write nothing but that which he believes to be true, 
and if he is consistent in this respect he will necessarily either agree with 
the journal in which he writes upon the subjects on which he writes, or 
not be allowed to write upon them. But by class of subjects I mean a 
division of extreme generality, such a division as is understood when 
a distinction is drawn between the political and the ecclesiastical side of 
a man’s mind, or when a man is said to be a Conservative in social mat- 
ters, and a revolutionist in art. I do not deny that when purely technical 
subjects are concerned, the scope of the class may be very limited. A 
writer may contribute legal, or artistic, or musical articles to a journal 
with whose general principles he has no sympathy. But as regards the 
greater subjects of politics and religion, the agreement ought to be more 
comprehensive. Otherwise the main object of the rule will be defeated. 
There is scarcely any journal, no matter how different its politics may be 
from his own, with which a journalist may not find himself from time to time 
agreeing upon some isolated question, and if he is therefore at liberty to 
write upon that question, he may in the course of time have contributed to 
the journals of every political party in turn. Politics cover so large a field 
that some subdivision of it is permissible; but when a line has been 
drawn between foreign politics and home politics, and in home politics 
between parliamentary and social politics, it is not wise to push the 
search after distinctions much farther. 

This general rule that the writer must agree with the journal in which 
he writes, upon the subjects on which he writes, is subject to several 
qualifications. The first is, that the agreement must be one of tendency, 
rather than of opinion. The cases in which the conductors of a news- 
paper are absolutely at one, even upon questions of the first moment, are 
exceedingly rare. Few politicians accept the whole party creed, and the 
parties which achieve most are usually those in which the essential articles 
are as few, and the open questions as many, as possible. Upon this point 
the journalist must in every case decide for himself. Supposing that his 
subject is parliamentary politics, he ought not to write in a Conservative 
journal if he is a Liberal, or in a Liberal journal if he is a Conservative. 
But I know of no infallible rule by which he can ascertain whether a 
journal is most properly called Liberal or Conservative. He must study 
its general drift and tendency, and form his own conclusions. It is clear 
that a very great divergence from the opinions usually held by politicians 
calling themselves by the same name ought not to be regarded as fatal to 
the claim, any more than Lord Selborne’s separation from his party on the 
question of the Irish Church prevented him at a later date from taking 
Office under Mr. Gladstone. It is clear again that journals, like individual 
politicians, may go on calling themselves Liberal or Conservative long 
after they have forfeited all real title to the name. The decision which 
of these alternative judgments is most applicable to any particular case 
must be arrived at through a careful comparison of what the writer under- 
stands by the term, and what the journal seems to understand by it. If 
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the enquiry is honestly made, there will not often be much difficulty in 
bringing it to a successful end. 

The second qualification to this rule may be more accurately described as 
a caution in applying it. The relation of the journalist to the class of 
subjects on which he writes should be unmistakeable. Thus, supposing 
that a writer, who is a Liberal in politics, and a High Churchman in 
ecclesiastical matters, is asked to contribute ecclesiastical articles to a Con- 
servative newspaper, his answer would, I think, be different according as he 
is a clergyman or a layman. In the former case he might accept without 
hesitation, because his profession makes it perfectly natural that he should 
write on this class of subjects, and consequently he might do so in any 
journal without being suspected of agreeing with its secular politics. 
In the latter case the natural subject for him to write on in a news- 
paper is politics, and any one who heard that he was writing in a 
Conservative journal would be likely to assume that he had become a 
Conservative. It would be open to him of course to explain that his con- 
tributions related to a particular subject, but he might not have the 
opportunity of making such a statement, and, even if he had, it would 
probably be forgotten as soon as made. The same reasoning would apply 
to the converse case of a clergyman being asked to write on politics in a 
newspaper with whose ecclesiastical opinions he does not agree. Like 
the layman in the former example he would be going beyond his natural 
province,.and might therefore be wise to refuse where a layman would 
accept. The more unmistakeable the relation of the writer to his subject 
is, the greater is his freedom as regards the choice of a journal in which 
to handle it. Thus a layman of the most pronounced opinions on 
politics might write in a journal of quite opposite opinions on questions of 
art or natural science. It is never supposed that to criticise pictures or 
music, or to give an account of recent discoveries in chemistry, implies any 
agreement with the political or ecclesiastical principles of the journal in 
which the criticism or the account appears. This liberty may ofcourse be 
checked by the operation of a third qualification, which is, that the line 
taken by the journal upon subjects other than that which the contributor 
takes as his own must not be so distinctly mischievous as to make him 
doubt whether the mere existence of such a newspaper is not a positive evil. 
It would be unsatisfactory to have the interests of a man’s own pocket and 
the interests of society arraigned against one another in his mind. The 
cases in which this antagonism can arise are very few. The one that most 
naturally suggests itself is the case of a Theist being asked to write on 
secular subjects in a journal one of the objects of which is the preaching 
of Atheism. His answer to such a. request, I conceive, would ordinarily 
be that to further in any way the circulation of such a journal would be 
to inflict an injury on society greater than any good that could 
be done by the dissemination of right views on other matters. 
Of course, the application of this qualification must be a matter for the 
individual conscience. Ordinarily speaking, the freedom of thought and 
discussion secured by the existence of journals advocating diffexent 
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opinions is a positive advantage to the community. An advanced Liberal 
and an extreme Conservative may agree in thinking it a good thing for 
their own views that the opposite views should have adequate means of 
expression. The cases where the caution given above becomes applicable 
are mostly those in which the doctrines advocated are of a specially revo- 
lutionary kind. A fourth qualification is this: The morality of the journal 
must be such as the writer can approve. It is quite possible to advocate 
sound principles by vicious methods, and no amount of sympathy with 
the object for which these vicious methods are employed will justify 
a journalist in contributing to a newspaper which habitually and con- 
sciously employs them. The more convinced a writer is that the cause of 
his party is the cause of truth and justice, the more resolutely he ought to 
set his face against allies who strive to further that cause by misrepre- 
sentation or calumny. The more convinced he is that it is for the good 
of society that the principles he professes should be widely known, the 
more on his guard he ought to be against the temptation to pendcr to 
vicious tastes in order to secure the requisite circulation for the journals 
which make them known. No cause is so pure that it cannot suffer by con- 
tact with unworthy advocacy. It is possible, no doubt, to push this too 
far. It may be said of every form of truth that has to make its way in 
the world that it is a treasure hid in earthen vessels; and some regard 
must be paid to the meanness of the vehicles which contain it. A news- 
paper which dealt only with subjects of grave interest, or which never 
handled subjects of grave interest, except with a dignity becoming their 
importance, would secure next to no readers ; and a newspaper with next 
to no readers is hardly worth the cost of publication. There is a differ- 
ence easily recognised, though not so easily described, between popularity 
gained by folly and popularity gained by something worse than folly. 
Both may offend the taste of a contributor, but as regards the former he 
will feel that it is well for a fool to be on the right side, even if he has to 
be humoured to get him there; while as regards the latter he will feel 
that the class which can be won by such means is not the class in which 
he wishes to enlist recruits for his own views. 

It will be seen that no distinction has here been drawn between 
anonymous and signed articles. The reasons on which the rules are 
founded apply to both. So far, however, as any difference exists between 
the two, the rules ought to be observed with most exactness in anonymous 
journalism. Where a writer’s name appears at the foot of his articles, he 
is protected by this very fact from some of the most subtle temptations to 
which journalists are exposed. He has a reputation for consistency to 
maintain, and he cannot subordinate his principles to his convenience 
without risking the forfeiture of this reputation. If his name is not 
associated with his articles, there is often nothing except his own sense of 
duty to hinder him from playing fastor loose with his convictions, according 
as his pocket happens to be served by one or the other process. He is the 
irresponsible guardian of his own honour, and it behoves him to be the 
more careful that if he errs it shall be on the side of over-strictness. 
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B Scotch Theological College. 


I, 


Onno! It was not Christ Church, with its cathedral, its grand gate, and 
its ponderous bell which every night at nine tolls a hundred and one. It 
was not Trinity Cambridge, with its famous ‘ quad,” its commoners in 
blue gowns, and its gigantic hall built for the feasting of giants. It was 
not Trinity Dublin either; nor yet Durham, with its graduates in violet 
hoods ; nor yet the College of Edinburgh, with its Attic facade, its intermin- 
able flight of steps, and its brawny students, who have strange names for 
things and call a supper off sheep’s head and whiskey a ‘“‘ gaudeamus,” 

No, it was none of these. It was a humble, very humble, too humble 
building perched upon an isle somewhere in the Scottish seas. Around 
it surged and rolled and swept the blue waters of a frith, above it hung 
the grey damp clouds of a northern sky, and by its side lay and 
stretched away for a mile or two in each direction a small extent of 
heather, some few ploughed fields, three or four rutty roads, and a village— 
a town the big-wigs called it—numbering fourteen hundred inhabitants, 
all astonished and pleased and proud to find themselves since fifteen years 
under the shadow of a theological college. 

Yet stay! No, they were not so pleased, nor yet so proud either for the 
most part; they were only astonished. Those amongst them who were both 
pleased and proud and astonished, all three, were few and far between. 
Had they been polled man for man and woman for woman, they might 
have amounted to forty or more. Forty out of fourteen hundred! Two 
and six-sevenths per cent.; it was not much, certainly. But then zeal 
is a great thing, and as the local grocer remarked with fervour, and as his 
thirty-nine coreligionists assented con amore, it was better to be forty all of 
one mind and all devoutly willing to send to the stake on the first con- 
venient occasion the other thirteen hundred and sixty, than to be these 
thirteen hundred and sixty in question, and to be split up into all sorts of 
sects, not at all of one mind, and not at all disposed out of excess of zeal 
to send anybody, not even the local grocer, to the stake. 

There were thus two parties brooding and counterbrooding in the 
neighbourhood and under the very walls of the theological college. The 
first comprised the ‘forty,’’ and was headed by the afore-named local 
grocer, an important personage and a mighty, who had Tory “ opeenions,”’ 
read the London papers, advertisements included, upon Saturday 
evenings, grew red in the face when speaking of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and shed tears of emotion over his packets of tallow candles when he re- 
flected that the good days of Cardinal Bethune were passed, and that the 
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Presbyterians ‘and other folk” could no longer be hung up by the road- 
side like the strings of Scotch haddocks in his window. 

Ah! how he regretted Graham of Claverhouse, that good man! 
With what unction he talked of the doings of that bonnie chief, and how 
glad he would have been had——. But he was obliged to be 
careful, the eye of Mr. Flinn, one of the Dissenting beadles was fixed 
sternly upon him. Mr. McFlinn wished for a halfpenny’s worth of 
snuff, and as Mr. McFlinn tendered a cash payment it was prudent to be 
tolerant. ‘‘ Customers are customers,” would say this excellent grocer in 
his moments of analytic philosophy, ‘‘ but I assure you, sir, (he pronounced 
it: he'll assurre ye, sorr) I had rather sell a bare sixpenny’s worth (the 
worrth of a bare saxpence) to one of the gentlemen at the College than— 
than, yes sorr, than the worth of a saxpence halfpenny to any one else.” 

Such disinterestedness of sentiment did the highest honour to the 
conscientious grocer, as the “ thirty-nine” agreed, one and all. They more- 
over entirely concurred in his axiom that ‘‘ customers were customers,” 
and they felt disposed to be lenient when they saw him contribute to the 
enjoyment of the heretic McFlinn by selling to this individual a half- 
penny’s worth of snuff. They knew that it was only a commendable 
veneration for the laws of his country, and perhaps the equally commend- 
able fear of being prodigal, that kept him from forcing the snuff and the 
halfpenny with it down McFlinn’s unorthodox throat. 

The second party was that of the majority, the thirteen hundred and 
sixty. The grocer aflirmed stoutly that it only numbered thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, owing to the apostacy of Binny McBucket who had 
hired himself for gold to an Episcopalian master and could in no way be 
any longer considered as a member of the Baptist fold. The Baptist 
minister, albeit that he anathematised the conduct of Binny McBucket, 
indignantly swore the contrary and But never mind, thir- 
teen hundred and sixty, or thirteen hundred and fifty-nine, it was only a 
difference of one, as the grocer, become philosophical again, remarked 
with great shrewdness, and thirteen hundred and sixty with McBucket 
or thirteen hundred and fifty-nine without McBucket, there was no gain- 
saying that they all looked with an evil eye upon the college of theology. 

It had risen before their eyes and upon their isle, this college had, at 
a moment when they least expected it. Not precisely in a night, like the 
wonderful palace of Aladdin, but so quickly that they had had no time to 
stop it, as the most determined among them protested, and in a tone that 
left not the slightest doubt as to what their line of conduct would have 
been in the case they had been able to stop it. 

Two men—so ran the legend—had landed one morning in company 
with another man, which made three, and had walked in silence to a spot 
of ground where they had commenced surveying, string in one hand, and 
yard measure in the other, whilst another man, which made four, had 
jotted down figures upon a pocket-book with a black lead pencil, and then 
they had all vanished. This was the first act of a drama which yet filled 
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the thirteen and sixty (excluding McBucket) with the sternest indig- 
nation. Rumours had begun to float over the surface of the heather, to 
climb through the hedges of the fields, to creep under the doors of the 
cottages, and to dive down the chimneys of the bigger houses. It was 
whispered, but only whispered, and from ear to ear, that an Oxford Church- 
man—who was he? men as yet knew not—had set his eye upon the 
kingdom of Scotland to convert it to the Anglican faith. As a beginning 
he was going to build and endow a theological college whence preachers 
might go forth into the highways and byways to advocate the blessings of 
surplices, chora] service, and days of fasting. 

The thirteen hundred and sixty (McBucket included) shuddered, 
and the local butcher who for reasons of his own, disapproved of abstinence, 
gave vent to such appalling sentiments that the hair of the local fishmonger 
stood up on end, and that this citizen declared with remarkable emphasis 
that the man who used such expressions towards a dinner of boiled cod 
fish upon Fridays could no longer hope to be classed in the circle of his 
(the fishmonger’s) acquaintance. “ 

The second act of the drama then commenced. Men with hods 
and trowels were seen to land, as of yore the Danes under the mighty 
Sea-king. A boatful of bricks was signalled off the coast of the island. 
Suspicious-looking carts filled with still more suspicious-looking stones 
moved heavily along the roads towards the spot where the four men were 
known to have been surveying. A man with a wideawake hat crossed 
the silent streets at night-fall. Fame designated him as the Oxford 
Churchman: he spoke in a low voice to a familiar spirit that attended him 
armed with a gingham umbrella. Men said it was the architect. 

The thirteen hundred and sixty (McBucket included) looked grave. 
But the stones and the bricks and the mortar rose apace notwithstanding 
their frowns, and the boats continued to come and the carts to roll, and 
McFlinn, who went out one day to enjoy his halfpenny’s worth of snuff 
in the morning breeze, saw before him a quaint little building which 
peered benevolently at him over the plain, and seemed to invite him to 


come in with the 
Ding dong ding, 
Come along McFlinn, 


that pealed from the new-built belfry of the small quaint chapel sur- 
mounted with a cross. 

McFlinn was scandalised. That evening he took a whole penny’s 
worth of snuff to subdue his feelings. He made two journeys to the 
grocer’s to purchase this nasal tonic, and the second time he found the 
counter piled up with an ominous array of parcels of all sorts and sizes: 
wax candles, cheeses, night-lights, sardine boxes, tea, coffee, herrings, 
sugar, Bath bricks, blacking, and Dundee marmalade. The grocer's 
brow was flushed, his hair resembled the bran new mop he was holding 
in his hand ; but his glance beamed with the rays of triumph, and pointing 
to the parcels upon his counter, he said, in 9 voice quivering with emotion, 
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to his shop-boy, ‘‘ Jamie, ye’ll be takin’ these up to the Callege, now, to 
the hoose of the Raverind the Pravost.”’ 

The Reverend the Provost! McFlinn could hear no more. He was 
so overcome by the shock that he forgot to pay for his snuff, and ran 
home in his dismay without stopping to take breath. And the next 
morning the 1,400 inhabitants heard that it was not only a provost that 
had arrived, but also 2 vice-provost, two graduate professors, and three 
students. The forty orthodoxes looked out their best hats and bonnets 
for the service announced to take place in the chapel on Sunday, and 
leaped exulting, whilst the “‘ thirteen hundred and sixty’’ (exclusive of 
McBucket, who had apostatised) shook their heads as they heard the 
quaint ‘‘ ding dong ding” of the belfry, and like good Christians as they 
were, expressed a charitable hope that the angry waters of the frith would 
not sweep away the whole place as in past times the Dead Sea had done 
with the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

McFlinn boded that ‘‘no good would come of it,”’ and took a pinch 
of snuff. 


Il. 


We were not many in this miniature college. There was the provost, 
the vice-provost, the chaplain, a resident clergyman, two resident gra- 
duates, three theological students, and six of us vacation students come 
up from Oxford to spend the “long” in good hard grinding for the 
October term. Fifteen in all. Besides these was the provost’s lady, an 
excellent person, who gave to the place a look of home and who used to 
say in her gentle pleasant way when we were introduced upon arrival : 
‘¢ You will find the place very dull I am afraid.” But no, the bells were 
chiming melodiously for evening ‘‘ chapel,” the sun was throwing its 
orange light upon the rippling waters that encircled the isle, a few well- 
kept flower-beds were fanning their perfumes through the opened windows, 
ding dong ding continued the bells, the students were rushing up one 
after another to be in time, they were all laughing, all cheerful, all fresh 
and blooming with the bracing sea air: ‘‘ Oh no, ma’am, was the invari- 
able answer, there is no fear of our finding the place dull.” 

Each of us had a room to himself, some of us had two, but it was 
first come first served, and those who came last took what they could get. 
They were not very large these rooms, but I think we only liked them the 
better, they were so snug and cozy. It does not require a mansion to 
read Homer and Cicero in. Downstairs was a library, in which a mus- 
cular spider, which the patriotic superstition of the housemaid saved from 
the duster, was constantly ‘at home” to the few flies who honoured him 
with their visits. This enterprising multiped had covered half the ceil- 
ing with his webs, but, like Count von Bismarck, he had an ambitious 
thirst for annexation, and it was visible that, after shrouding in an im- 
penetrable veil a bust of Archbishop Sharpe, his policy was to unify all 
the straggling provinces of his realm by a mighty web that should em- 
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brace two bookshelves, a picture of Jeremy Taylor, and the chandelier. 
Next to the library was the common room for the students. This common 
room would have spread grief into the heart of the provost’s lady had she 
ever visited it, but she did not, she knew better. The provost himself 
kept studiously aloof from it, no doubt from a classic horror of seeing 
Platos, Virgils, and Livys tumbling about amongst cricket bats, a Sopho- 
cles bathing in a fishing can, and a ‘‘ Tom Jones,” riding astride upon 
a hymn book. We were not over partial ourselves to the confusion worse 
confounded of this apartment; but what was to be done? The place 
was so convenient for throwing in all that we wanted to get rid of pro 
tem.; and if one did occasionally find a new guinea hat squashed like a 
biffin under a heap of folios, or an inkpot spilled into a pair of light- 
coloured worsted slippers, the only thing to do was to laugh and to vow 
by all the saints in the calendar (as we regularly did each morning) that 
we had had enough of the common room and should henceforth keep our 
distance from it. 

This resolution would have been easy enough to hold had we had 
enough hard work to keep us seriously to our rooms, but this was only the 
case with the three theological students. As for us, the six from Oxford, 
we did what we pleased, without either the provost or vice-provost inter- 
fering with us, except to say that six attendances at chapel were expected 
of us each week and that we would be good enough not to return from 
our evening walks any later than midnight. Hence whilst the three 
theologians were undergoing a process of cramming destined to make them 
the delight of their acquaintances and of the public, we, on our parts, 
decided each morning that the time had really come for setting seriously 
to our books, and, after a grave discussion on the subject in this unlucky 
common room, it was rare that one of us did not suggest the expediency 
of beginning ‘to-morrow,’ an amendment which somehow was always 
carried nem. con. 

How we passed our time in the interval, I am sure it is hard to say, 
but the sun seemed bent upon dragging us out of doors; the weather was 
generally glorious, and, as the island was a favourite resort for the picnic 
parties that came in steamers from a neighbouring large town, there was 
often enough to do in watching the families of excursionists who arrived 
with impossible looking bags crammed to the mouth with sandwiches, 
and stupendous bottles of whisky which it requires a Scotch stomach 
to empty with such epicurean gusto but withal such apoplectic rapidity. 

The natives of the island drove a fair trade in stuffing these explorers 
with fruit and cakes. There were an encouraging number of confectioners’ 
shops; but, alas! why should the spirited theories of free trade competi- 
tion beget such strifes, and why should Mrs. McCrummies have taken such 
pains to inform her customers that the pastry sold by Mrs. McFigs, her 
neighbour, was made of old beef-bones bought of the ragman at a half- 
penny the pound ? and why again should Mrs. McFigs have retaliated by 
remarking that two cats had mysteriously disappeared from the neigh- 
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bourhood, and that simultaneously Mrs. McCrummies had been observed 
to sell a great many more pork-pies than usual? As the Baptist minister, 
the Rev. Obadiah Purge, exclaimed from his pulpit, such imputations were 
not at all calculated to cement the bond of universal brotherhood. 

Whilst strolling through the one street of the village, or the ‘* town,” 
as the inhabitants taught us to say, it occasionally happened to us to come 
across Mr. McFlinn who had the poorest opinion of us possible, and took 
no trouble to conceal it. All he ever consented to say either in our favour 
or in that of the college was, ‘‘ that we should come to no good,” a senti- 
ment which he propounded as often as ever he set eyes upon us. All the 
thirteen hundred and sixty (McBucket included—MecBucket had been 
kicked out by his Episcopalian master for a petty larceny) concurred in 
these views, and the Rev. Obadiah Purge, who had written fifty-seven 
sermons upon ‘‘ the bond of peace,” stigmatised us twice each Sunday, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning and at half-past seven in the evening, as 
Philistines who had come to set up strange gods in the land of Israel. 

And yet had this excellent pastor come to pay us a visit at the eollege 
—but there was no danger of his doing such a thing—he would have 
found the life we led harmless enough in all conscience. When once the 
novelty of the place had worn off for us, and when, after a three weeks’ 
stay, we had seen enough of the picnic parties with their oranges, of 
the red-nosed fishermen with their high check-bones, of the red-haired 
fisherwomen with their bare feet, of Mr. McFlinn with his snuff, and of 
the “toon” with its 1360 dissenters (McBucket included), our existence 
settled into an ambling, scholastic, and mechanical pace, very much like 
the trot of Dr. Syntax’s nag, and which offered very few of the dangers 
to Church and State which the Rev. Obadiah apprehended. 

It was college life all over ; but college life without the riot of Oxford, 
without the crowding of Cambridge, without those rowdy suppers in which 
every one pretends to enjoy himself, and during which every one wishes 
from the bottom of his heart that he were in bed, far from those sickly 
punchbowls filled with trash that gives one fever and from the foul smoke 
of those dirty cabbage leaves which the scampish tobacconists of the place 
sell us at gold’s weight for cigars. It was college life stripped of its pre- 
posterous abuses, of its enervating excesses, but with all its pleasures and 
its good fellowship. We were nine students. Just enough. Neither too 
many nor too few. Enough for society and few enough to give to our 
gathering rather the air of a good-sized family than of an academy. I 
think we all blessed the founder of this little retreat twice every twenty- 
four hours, once upon rising up at half-past seven for breakfast and once 
upon turning in to our cozy cots after laboriously extracting cube roots 
till midnight. With the exception of the theological disciples however, 
I am bound to say, we troubled ourselves but little about the proselytising 
of the realm of Scotland. Indeed the Oxford churchman, our founder, 
whom we blessed, might have found us deplorably frigid upon this point. 

We took all our meals in common—breakfast at 8.15, luncheon at 1, 
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dinner at 6, tea at 9.30—and the hall in which we consumed these 
bountiful repasts, upon which, by the way, the sea air made us fall with 
astonishing ferocity, was a comical little place that tried as much as it 
could to ape its big brethren of Oxford and Cambridge. It was the 
little wee frog doing its best to look like the big ox. There was the same 
‘*high table” for the ‘‘ Dons,” the same oak panels to the wainscot, the 
same iron binding to the tables and forms, the same paved flooring, and 
the same Latin grace recited before and after meat; but with a pro- 
fusion of responses thoughtfully omitted in the English universities, and 
the which would have gained considerably by being intonated in the 
mother-tongne, if only for the private edification of the butler, who in 
his eagerness to prove that he understood it all was too much given to, 
uttering ‘‘amens ” at unseasonable moments. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the intempestiveness of his ‘so 
be its,” he was well worth beholding, this same butler, and the particular 
time to see him was when he took off the dish-covers, just as the last 
‘“‘amen ”’ left his lips, and just as we all, vice-provost and chaplain in- 
cluded, were sitting down with some anxiety as to the temperature of the 
beef, obliged to bide in the centre of the room whilst we prayed for bene- 
dictions upon it in the language of Lucullus. But the beef was always 
hot, and so was the salmon that three or four times a week preceded it, 
and se also was the butler himself, whom the responsible nature of his 
functions, and more especially the vast importance he attached to them, 
kept in a constant state of perspiration. It was to him that fell the task 
of carving the beef, which an ingenious system of hot-water plates kept 
from ever getting cold, and it was a solemn sight to see him, calm and 
impassable amidst the fire of surrounding glances, whilst he passed his 
knife along the crackling joint and sent, first a slice to the vice-provost 
and then a piece to the chaplain, and then a slice to every one turn by 
turn, beginning with the senior student and ending with the three ‘ theo- 
logians.” Ah! you think it is an easy thing thus to distribute beef 
among fourteen or fifteen people! Well, go and whisper this to the 
butler, and see with what an ineffable look of scorn he will root you to 
the earth. Or rather, no; he will give you a smile, a smile of wondering 
compassion, such as a French barber once gave to an Englishman who 
called hair-cutting a trade. ‘‘A trade, mon Dieu! Hair-cutting is an 
art, monsieur.” And so also is beef-cutting, the butler will tell you. 
Yes; it is an art, and an art, sir, that requires a profound science in 
diplomacy to give to each just the piece of beef that he wants and no 
other. A slice well browned for the chaplain, slices underdone and with 
plenty of fat for the three theologians, and after that so to distribute the 
gravy that the susceptibilities of no one be wounded by seeing himself 
more sparingly helped than his neighbour. Ah! you think it an easy 
matter, do you! 

But the butler after all had an ardent and passionate admirer of his 
artistical talent. True merit never passes altogether unnoticed. A great 
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man may waste the resources of his genius upon an ignorant crowd, too 
dull, too careless to understand him. They will accept his efforts as the 
monkeys do the nuts we throw them, without saying ‘ Thank you,” 
without feeling or expressing gratitude, but yet in the crowd there will 
always be une dme d’élite, an elevated mind soaring above its fellows and 
able to see, to appreciate, and to admire. Every Wolsey has his Cromwell. 
The butler had his; and his name was Toby—Toby, nothing more. He 
was the ‘‘ page ’’—to use the official term, for the provost objected to his 
being called the ‘‘ cad’’—and cumulated the posts of shoe-black in ordi- 
nary and waiter extraordinary; his presence in the hall being only 
suffered upon superlative occasions, such as saints’ days or anniversaries, 
when his attendance in a plum-coloured vest gave additional solemnity to 
the banquet. It was popularly reported that he had another name 
besides Toby, but this was not sure. All that could be known upon the 
subject was, that upon a certain Christmas Eve he had fifteen times em- 
phatically declared that his name was Gluggs, a statement which he had, 
however, contradicted twelve times in the course of the same evening by 
affirming that his name was Norval. It was hard to arrive at the truth in 
this matter. Toby’s mission on earth was to run errands for us, to call 
us in the morning, and to make himself generally useful. He never failed 
in this latter point. If sent to fetch the change for a sovereign, he took 
scrupulous care to bring all he could of it in coppers, these being. more 
convenient to carry, more handy for rapid payments. If sent to buy a 
shilling’s worth of stamps, he had the rare good sense to see that a single 
shilling stamp was more portable, and that it enabled one to stamp twelve 
letters all at once instead of having the trouble to stamp them separately. He 
was certainly a marvellous boy and a credit to those who had trained him. 
The only thing to be said against him was, that he had a piteous family 
history of his own, which he loved to relate when plying his vocation of 
‘‘ calling’ us for breakfast. He used to come in at half-past seven in 
the morning, with a most singularly lugubrious countenance, and he had 
a Machiavelic skill for dragging his grievous tale into the conversation, in 
spite of all the precautions taken to prevent him. 

‘“‘ That will do, Toby,” one used to say, after he had laid down the 
hot water and the clothes. ‘ You may go.” 

‘* You may go”’ would have seemed peremptory to any other mortal. 
There would have appeared no way of alluding to family mishaps. With 
this uncommon lad, however, it was quite the reverse. At the words 
‘‘ You may go,” Toby set up a despairing howl. 

‘‘ What is it, Toby ?”’ 

‘Oh, sir, you said, ‘ you may go,’’ 
fearful than the first. 

“Well?” 

‘Oh, sir, it was those very words that my father last spoke on the 
morning he tumbled into the beer-vat, six years ago, sir, which he was ina 
brewery, earning twenty-two shillings a-week, that time when mother sent 


and there was a new howl more 
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me at one o'clock to him, with a dinner of cold meat in a basket. Which 
says he to me, ‘Toby, my boy,’ says he, ‘ What’s there in that ’ere 
basket ?’ says he. ‘Cold mutton, father,’ says I. ‘ With or without 
pickles, Toby,’ says he. ‘ Without pickles, father,’ says I. ‘ Well then,’ 
says he, ‘ you may go,’ says he, ‘ and be ——,’ says he, and that’s all I 
heard, sir, for in trying to shy a bit of wood at my head, father, who was 
standing upon a board, gave a spin forward and pitched, head first, into 
the beer-vat, and it was biling hot, sir.” And hereupon Toby renewed 
his Jamentations. 

Next morning one took care to avoid the unlucky words. To be on 
the safe side one said nothing at all; but.this answered no better. After 
a moment of silence, Toby burst into a howl as dismal as that of the 
preceding day. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Toby ?”’ 

‘* Oh, sir, you say nothing.” 

“ Well, what should I say ?”’ 

‘‘ Ooh, sir, as you please sir, but that reminds me of father, who 
didn’t say nothing either, after he had tumbled into the beer-vat. Eleven 
minutes inside, sir, before they fished him out, owing to its being biling hot, 
sir; and mother said what a pity it was for the new suit of clothes he had 
on—only worn twice, sir—in corduroy, sir, and cost a week's wages, sir.” 

Each morning it was the same story. If it were fine, father had 
tumbled into the vat on a July day. If the weather were bad, it had 
rained also on the occasion when the ill-fated corduroys were purchased. 
As to one’s clothes, if they wanted brushing, there was a comparison cut _ 
and dried. They resembled father’s when he came out of the beer-vat! 

Poor Toby! He worshipped seventeen divinities: the provost and 
his lady, the other authorities, the nine students, and—and the butler, 
who occupied beyond doubt the first place in his calendar. It was of 
this dignitary that he asked leave to carry my carpet bag down to the 
steamer, when, at the commencement of October, ‘“‘ Deus Terminus,”’ 
the ‘God Term,” beckoned us towards the south. 

‘¢ Well Toby,” I said, ‘‘ I’ve spent three uncommonly pleasant months 
at the College.” 

‘‘ Ooh yes, sir.’ I was standing upon the boarding-ladder, Toby upon 
the quay. Hewas lachrymose. ‘‘ Here you are, Toby, here’s a sovereign 
for you, and take care of yourself.” 

The paddles cut the grey waters of the harbour, the foam fell astern in 
long white sheets, but Toby standing upon the quay remained stock still as 
the boat moved off, and waved his sovereign frantically in his right hand. 
My heart misgave me, I thought I had given him a shilling by mistake. 

‘¢ What is it ?’’ I roared. 

‘¢ Ooh nothing, sir—nothing, sir; only it’s the same colour as—as— 
sir, as the beer in father’s beer-vat !”’ 

McFlinn, who witnessed the scene from the beach, shook his head. 
He seemed to say, “ That boy will come to no good.”’ 
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Our Duties. 


Oe 


Nortutne is more often used as a word in our speech, nothing less potent 
as a motive of action, than duty. We submit to necessity and we fulfil 
our obligations, but we do not live by that higher law which goes beyond 
either. What the world sees we keep straight and well ordered, but 
where public opinion does not enter there lies our rubbish heap, and we 
do not concern ourselves about the condition of the corners. We do what 
we must to keep up our character and position, but we seldom do more 
than we need ; and we are apt to regard the conscience which goes beyond 
legal necessity as fanaticism, and to question gravely the wisdom of those 
who superadd private moral duties to the public performance of social ne- 
cessities. Society was never more decent than it is at the present time, 
and never less thorough. It seems as if we had made a convention by 
which we allowed ourselves interior insincerity in return for maintaining 
the respectability of appearances at the highest pitch of perfection, and 
so long as we are careful to swim with the stream, to shock no one’s sense 
of propriety, to give our tithes of mint and cummin openly in the face of 
the congregation as a lesson of example repeated with due emphasis, 
we care nothing for those weightier matters of the unwritten law which 
touch only our own souls, and the neglect of which hurts only our own 
truth. We deride as visionaries, theorists, enthusiasts, those men who 
go to first principles and order their lives by the eternal rule of right, 
irrespective of conformity ; but those who, living by the gospel of expe- 
diency, take a piece here and a piece there, and so patch together an in- 
congruous system of faith and practice that works easily in the old grooves 
yet assumes to run on new lines—those who profess one doctrine yet act 
according to the spirit of another—these are the men ‘‘ who know that 
nothing is so mischievous as excess,’ and are honoured as “‘ practical ”’ in 
consequence. 

We may class our duties under two heads: those which we owe to 
ourselves, and those which we owe to others. The former correspond 
with that old catechismal formula of our duty to God, the latter with that 
of our duty to our neighbour. Of the former, religious sincerity, having the 
courage of our convictions, and daring to live as we believe, are the founda- 
tions ; the superstructure of practice built thereon is however, singularly 
small and incomplete in these latter days. We believe in Christianity for 
instance, but we do not hold it as part of the duty consequential to act 
according to Christ. On the contrary, we despise in part and condemn 
for the rest those who attempt a logical translation of their faith into deeds. 
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Just as we condemn those who, finding this logical translation impossible, 
sacrifice a noble theory to sincerity and reject as untenable doctrines which 
the whole Christian world proclaims by the evidence of facts to be im- 
practicable. Yet surely truth is the greatest of all things; and men who 
respect themselves should either live by the law they profess, or cast away 
as unsound dogmas which the society to which they voluntarily adhere 
refuses to embody. 

Peace principles and the need of universal charity and almsgiving, say, 
Christian to the core, are doctrines in evil repute with politicians and 
political economists who believe, as a dogma vital to hold if unimportant 
to obey, that God himself came down from heaven to teach them to a 
bloodthirsty and unloving world. These politicians and political econo- 
mists, caught in the meshes, are forced to have recourse to the most extra- 
ordinary subterfuges to prove that the wisdom of Christ is, indeed, quite 
honestly represented in the science they advocate. Men of repute are not 
ashamed to defend our modern and absolutely unchristian modes of life as 
all that can be desired—not relative to the potentialities of civilisation and 
the future, but relative to the self-respect of sincerity in the matter of the 
acted creed of Christendom. That they have been able to do so with 
intellectual satisfaction shows how deeply the sentiment of untruth has 
penetrated the whole world of thought, and how the perpetual atmosphere 
of a dead faith has vitiated the consciences of men. We do not say that 
the world is right or wrong in its limitation, or that acted Christianity 
is possible or impossible ; but we do say that truth, pure and logical, 
should be the line on which each man should order his life ; that nothing 
should overcome his determination to harmonise his thoughts and action ; 
and that the duty of sincerity of life is greater than the maintenance of 
either dogma or social arrangements when dogma or social arrangements 
are inconsistent with sincerity. One or the other ought to go if both are 
impossible. Each man must decide for himself which ; but no honest man 
can retain both—unless he has found out that he can serve truly both God 
and Mammon in a breath. Christ said he could not. 

Broad to Rationalism, high to Romanism, low to Dissent—the Church 
of England feeds all alike with the dew of her fatness, and decorates each 
indifferently with her ecclesiastical honours. People smile complacently 
at the bounty of this many-breasted mother, and say that in her liberality 
of allowance, her toleration of differences, lies her charm and her 
strength. And her weakness? Is the dialectic thaumaturgy by which 
one unelastic set of articles can be made to yield various interpretations 
significant of that simplicity of truth which in itself is power, or of that 
clever temporising which destroys the very root-work of strength, because 
it destroys honesty? No one cares to bring things to too close a test. 
Bishops do not prosecute for heretical doctrine, save in cases of such 
notoriety that public opinion forces them into the courts. An ecclesiastical 
prosecution costs money; and bold men have friends who are apt to put 
om screws and exert moral pressure. The temper of the times too goes for 
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liberalism ; partly because men are not sure and partly because they are 
not sincere. But it would be better to be narrow in limitation and faith- 
ful to the trust confided, than broad to individuals and untrue to the creed 
professed. There is no objection to breadth; quite the contrary; but 
let it be confessed why—on the ground of uncertainty: not insulting the 
consciences of earnest men by preaching the unity of faith in the un- 
changeableness of doctrine, and living on the platform of practical dissent 
and multitudinous heresies. 

The unbelieving laymen too, who go to church and are married by the 
priest and have their children baptised and confirmed for the sake of that 
‘* respectable example” which does so much harm, and because they have 
not enough earnestness even to confess what they disbelieve—what are 
they but simple liars to God and their own souls for the sake of the world, 
sacrificing the duty of truth to the convenience of conformity ? Going to 
church and agreeing with Strauss is but a sorry manner of bearing testi- 
mony. Yet it is a common one in these days. The men who stirred 
the world in past times would never have moved minds as they did had 
they not been more convinced and consistent. But we have got into the 
habit of divorcing faith from practice as if they had never been joined 
together ; and the consequence is that all society is drifting, that nowhere 
do we find mental contentment, because nowhere is the duty of sincerity 
the first consideration of an honest self-respecting man. 

We practise no part of our religion faithfully and believe nothing 
that we say. Wecall ourselves worms and are eaten through and through 
with the canker of class pride and personal vainglory. We say we are all 
miserable sinners in the sight of God, but, presumably wiser than God, we 
kowtow to a social superior with an abasement that is only less repulsive 
than our insolence to our inferiors. We say that a church is God’s 
house, where we are all equal; but there, as everywhere else, the fine 
bonnets herd together, and the wearers of fustian keep respectfully aloof 
and are careful not to jostle the wearers of broadcloth. We repeat certain 
set phrases and stories about Hell and Satan, Dives and Lazarus, in the 
Sm..ay Service, then go home to our luxurious houses and comfortable 
meals, warning off the beggars angrily, rebuking the servant if the fine 
old crusted port is awkwardly drawn, putting by our dolls and our bogies, 
our saints, our devils—and our Saviour—till that day week, when we shall 
turn them out again for the ceremonials belonging to their pretended 
worship, and go through the same farce of confession of fear, of hope, 
and of reconcilement. After this we call ourselves of the faithful, and 
should hold ourselves insulted if any ope said we were hypocrites and 
infidels. ‘The Mahomedan who sits by calmly smoking his pipe while his 
house is burning, saying it is Aismet and refusing to interfere with the will 
of Allah, even to save his property—he may be a fool, but at least he is 
sincere. He does not profess one creed and practise another as do we 
Christians of England—members of the humblest creed and the most 
arrogant nation, worshippers of Divine love and among the most embit- 
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tered of the fighters in the great war of classes convulsing society from 
end to end, ; 

To sum up this part of our duty. Whatever there is in our religion 
which we will not, or cannot practise, let us confess it, and cut it out 
of our teaching. This is essential to the maintenance of the dignity and 
wholeness of truth. To live as we are living now is to assassinate our 
self-respect in killing our sincerity. Hither let us destroy the social 
obstacles which stand between us and obedience to Christ’s laws—which 
we preach as a divine revelation—or proclaim from every pulpit in the 
land that these laws cannot be obeyed, and that society is wiser than the 
Bible. But while people shrink from martyrdom, in the sense of attract- 
ing the scorn of their fellows or in that of foregoing their pleasures, we 
shall come to no uprightness of life, no spiritual nobleness. To make 
the best of both worlds is the rule of the sages preaching modern wisdom ; 
and rules which can be read while you run are always popular with 
shallow reasoners. Some applaud this as a kind of well-balanced utilita- 
rianism. But utilitarianism, however good, touches only tho outside of 
life, The greatest happiness to the greatest number does nothing for a 
man’s own spiritual dignity, for his self-respect, for his loyalty to his idea 
of God, or for the practical confession of his belief in what the law of 
God inculcates. 

If duty to one’s highest self, as shown by close interdependence of 
faith and works, is not the law by which we live in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, still less is that of duty to our neighbours beyond what 
is in the written contract. We congratulate ourselves that we are a law- 
abiding people while we adulterate food, clothing, drugs, and run a smooth 
face over scamped work. And we congratulate ourselves with redoubled 
fervour when any poor eager nation, with half-a-dozen great politieal ideas 
jostling each other and all passionately believed in, flings its gold and 
blood into the revolutionary cauldron where the old is to become new and 
whenee society is to rise rejuvenated. We have nothing to do with groat 
political ideas in our laud of vestries and adulteration. We fold our fat 
hands contentedly and remark how good o thing itis to trust in the ,.,Jico 
and to keep on the right side of the law. What the courts disallow from 
that we refrain, if we are of the respectable class, with a stake; but 
which of us has a holy of holies, an inner sanctuary where we offer sacri- 
fice and pay tribute beyond the regulation tables set up outside? We 
keep the peace and we respect the laws ; but to expect works of supereroga- 
tion from the ordinary Englishman, trader or master, is to ask that stones 
shall be made bread. 

With the high-handed despotism of the old aristocracy went out one 
or two valuable adjuncts in the obligations of nobility. The sentiment of 
noblesse oblige was not to be despised in the estimate of human influences, 
though it was united to arrogance, and meant as much supremacy as 
virtue, Still the self-respect which did not allow a man to do a mean or 
a base action, because he was noble—the self-respect which took the 
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heavy end of the burden from the weak because he was strong—the self- 
respect that could not feign, nor lie, nor flatter, because he was a belted 
knight vowed to truth and manly honour—was a self-respect of which we 
would do well had we more in this present time. Who among our 
nobility and millionaires comes to the front prepared to bear burdens in 
proportion to the power possessed? Not one: emphatically and without 
exception. Our modern nobility are only titled traders, as greedy of gain 
and as hard in their bargainings as others are. No one, coronetted or not, 
thinks there is any shame in profiting by a poor man’s necessities to 
make the best bargain for himself that he can ; and the Christian defini- 
tion of our neighbours—come now to mean only those of our own ‘ set” 
—with the application of the parable thereon, is carted off to oblivion, 
together with other old-world impedimenta. To buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market is the main wisdom of modern life; and the 
highest and richest do not disdain to haggle with ragged poverty for 
pence, or to take advantage of a miserable little shopkeeper’s monetary 
distress. In many middle-class houses, where the family takes care to 
have every luxury above stairs, the modern rate of wages for servants is 
regarded as excessive, and the idea that the whole platform of society 
should be raised in proportion to their own is one unutterably distasteful. 
We are still like the birds and beasts, jealous of food, and we guard our 
delicacies of the cuisine as they guard their worms and bones. Inferior 
food is given in the kitchen, and considered the right thing for all the 
working class ; not because the better educated and therefore nobler folk 
think it right to be simple in a matter of sensual appetite, but because the 
master and mistress want to save for their pleasures out of their duties. 
For a second reason it is the jealousy of class that speaks, and the desire 
of the higher to keep the lower always low. Masters have none of the 
royal feeling of making those who depend on them blessed therefore. 
The great-heartedness of the real aristocracy, which made it imperative to 
give largesse, is a mere sentimental myth of the past. The wise aristocrat, 
the clever Croesus of modern life, looks on servants and tenants and 
employés as financial enemies whom he must besiege and reduce, not by 
strategy of war, but by taking advantage of a pressure on the labour 
market and the power given by capital. Large sums are spent in charity, 
truly. Large donations are given to public institutions; greater than 
ever were given before; but the very people who will bestow what are 
called munificent sums—publicly—are those who will refuse an extra six- 
pence to a cabman, and in their enforced vails will be only anxious to be 
assured of one question: Will it do ? 

Very few of those who employ labour dream of the duty of making 
their ‘“‘hands’’ happy beyond absolute need, or that their well-being, 
extra to the amount of work to be got from them, is part of the unwritten 
law of duty. ‘It is good enough for them,” is the general shibboleth of 
those who carry the money bags and arrange the tale of tasks; and you 
are said to spoil them if you do more. The fine kind of Northman’s love 
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ef strength, which we idealize as part of our prescriptive character, is 
never talked of so eloquently nor cherished with such passionate enthu- 
siasm as in our dealings with our inferiors ; and we are never so anxious 
not to emasculate, not to pauperize, not to weaken the manly character of 
the English workman, and not to destroy that grand quality of self-help 
which has made so many heroes, as when we finger the coin in our 
pockets and think what we can save by parings. Whether it is the duty 
of employers to sacrifice to their employed is a thing that never enters 
the head of any man, save the one or two half-cracked enthusiasts for 
righteousness who hold to the law of duty uninfluenced by the knowledge 
of the world. This religion of universal brotherhood of ours does not 
mean the equal womanhood of a lady and her maid, fraternal friendship 
from a gentleman to his groom. It means a vague sentiment only, a kind 
of spur to an intellectual conception of a code, but nothing more; and a 
difference in rank between two human beings is held to loosen the ties 
which one might have supposed existed close as flesh and blood itself in 
a race all dating from the same progenitors—according, that is, to the 
creed professed. 

Yet standing aside, and looking at life as it is, broadly, the elemental 
humanity underlying class distinctions comes out quite apart from, and 
higher than station. It is no longer master and servant, squire and 
peasant, but men; and we judge of the wrongs done by the one and 
suffered by the other from the point of view of eternal justice, not expe- 
diency. When we think of the far past, the social distinctions of which 
are now forgotten or disallowed, we wonder at the evil passions they excited, 
at the shameful distinctions they involved. Our posterity will wonder in 
their turn at the shameful undutifulness which we have consecrated as wis- 
dom, by which one part of the nation dies of excess and the consequence 
of luxury, and another of want and the consequence of privation— 
by which millions work, live, and perish like beasts that hundreds 
may live in an idleness, an absolute worthlessness, as regards any social or 
human good, such as the world has never seen. The finest gentlemen 
and ladies of old Greece and Rome were busy citizens and notable house- 
wives compared with our rich idle men and women, and their most degraded 
helots had not a worse fate than our lower half of the working classes. 
But if any among us talk of our duty to our workers, of their need for 
more leisure, higher wages, a better education, we are met by the cant of 
spoiling them, of raising them above their station, and of the mournful 
onlook of a general strike against hard work of any kind. As if strong 
men must not always put out their strength, and as if the work of the 
world must not be done. As if too, men are what they are only by laws, 
and laws not the expression of men. To treat the working-class as human 
beings with souls and minds is not to make them into lap-dogs; and to 
apportion the work more fairly among those who have it to do is not 
to say it is not to be done at all. To increase the number of workers 
is not to diminish the sum performed, though each individual would do 
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heavy end of the burden from the weak because he was strong—the self- 
respect that could not feign, nor lie, nor flatter, because he was a belted 
knight vowed to truth and manly honour—was a self-respect of which we 
would do well had w2 more in this present time. Who among our 
nobility and millionaires comes to the front prepared to bear burdens in 
proportion to the power possessed ? Not one: emphatically and without 
exception. Our modern nobility are only titled traders, as greedy of gain 
and as hard in their bargainings as others are. No one, coronetted or not, 
thinks there is any shame in profiting by a poor man’s necessities to 
make the best bargain for himself that he can ; and the Christian defini- 
tion of our neighbours—come now to mean only those of our own “set” 
—with the application of the parable thereon, is carted off to oblivion, 
together with other old-world impedimenta. To buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market is the main wisdom of modern life; and the 
highest and richest do not disdain to haggle with ragged poverty for 
pence, or to take advantage of a miserable little shopkeeper’s monetary 
distress. In many middle-class houses, where the family takes care to 
have every luxury above stairs, the modern rate of wages for servants is 
regarded as excessive, and the idea that the whole platform of society 
should be raised in proportion to their own is one unutterably distasteful. 
We are still like the birds and beasts, jealous of food, and we guard our 
delicacies of the cuisine as they guard their worms and bones. Inferior 
food is given in the kitchen, and considered the right thing for all the 
working class ; not because the better educated and therefore nobler folk 
think it right to be simple in a matter of sensual appetite, but because the 
master and mistress want to save for their pleasures out of their duties. 
For a second reason it is the jealousy of class that speaks, and the desire 
of the higher to keep the lower always low. Masters have none of the 
royal feeling of making those who depend on them blessed therefore. 
The great-heartedness of the real aristocracy, which made it imperative to 
give largesse, is a mere sentimental myth of the past. The wise aristocrat, 
the clever Croesus of modern life, looks on servants and tenants and 
employés as financial enemies whom he must besiege and reduce, not by 
strategy of war, but by taking advantage of a pressure on the labour 
market and the power given by capital. Large sums are spent in charity, 
truly. Large donations are given to public institutions; greater than 
ever were given before; but the very people who will bestow what are 
called munificent sums—publicly—are those who will refuse an extra six- 
pence to a cabman, and in their enforced vails will be only anxious to be 
assured of one question: Will it do ? 

Very few of those who employ labour dream of the duty of making 
their ‘‘ hands” happy beyond absolute need, or that their well-being, 
extra to the amount of work to be got from them, is part of the unwritten 
law of duty. ‘‘It is good enough for them,” is the general shibboleth of 
those who carry the money bags and arrange the tale of tasks; and you 
are said to spoil them if you do more. The fine kind of Northman’s love 
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of strength, which we idealize as part of our prescriptive character, is 
never talked of so eloquently nor cherished with such passionate enthu- 
siasm as in our dealings with our inferiors ; and we are never so anxious 
not to emasculate, not to pauperize, not to weaken the manly character of 
the English workman, and not to destroy that grand quality of self-help 
which has made so many heroes, as when we finger the coin in our 
pockets and think what we can save by parings. Whether it is the duty 
of employers to sacrifice to their employed is a thing that never enters 
the head of any man, save the one or two half-cracked enthusiasts for 
righteousness who hold to the law of duty uninfluenced by the knowledge 
of the world. This religion of universal brotherhood of ours does not 
mean the equal womanhood of a lady and her maid, fraternal friendship 
from a gentleman to his groom. It means a vague sentiment only, a kind 
of spur to an intellectual conception of a code, but nothing more; and a 
difference in rank between two human beings is held to loosen the ties 
which one might have supposed existed close as flesh and blood itself in 
a race all dating from the same progenitors—according, that is, to the 
creed professed. 

Yet standing aside, and looking at life as it is, broadly, the elemental 
humanity underlying class distinctions comes out quite apart from, and 
higher than station. It is no longer master and servant, squire and 
peasant, but men; and we judge of the wrongs done by the one and 
suffered by the other from the point of view of eternal justice, not expe- 
diency. When we think of the far past, the social distinctions of which 
are now forgotten or disallowed, we wonder at the evil passions they excited, 
at the shameful distinctions they involved. Our posterity will wonder in 
their turn at the shameful undutifulness which we have consecrated as wis- 
dom, by which one part of the nation dies of excess and the consequence 
of luxury, and another of want and the consequence of privation— 
by which millions work, live, and perish like beasts that hundreds 
may live in an idleness, an absolute worthlessness, as regards any social or 
human good, such as the world has never seen. The finest gentlemen 
and ladies of old Greece and Rome were busy citizens and notable house- 
wives compared with our rich idle men and women, and their most degraded 
helots had not a worse fate than our lower half of the working classes. 
But if any among us talk of our duty to our workers, of their need for 
more leisure, higher wages, a better education, we are met by the cant of 
spoiling them, of raising them above their station, and of the mournful 
onlook of a general strike against hard work of any kind. As if strong 
men must not always put out their strength, and as-if the work of the 
world must not be done. As if too, men are what they are only by laws, 
and laws not the expression of men. To treat the working-class as human 
beings with souls and minds is not to make them into lap-dogs; and to 
apportion the work more fairly among those who have it to do is not 
to say it is not to be done at all. To increase the number of workers 
is not to diminish the sum performed, though each individual would do 
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less than now; but this theory of the duty owing to the worker is as yet 
foolishness and a stumbling-block, and we see no signs of any very near 
change. ° 
If there was any relation in which we should expect to find the senti- 
ment of duty most powerfully developed, it would be in that of parents 
towards their ehildren. But here again that terrible mildew of selfish- 
ness has crept over the blossom and the fruit. Few parents care to 
make the lives of their children really beautiful and good for themselves 
and their future; most regard their offspring as mere playthings for the 
first years, and so much plastic material after, given into their hands for 
their own pleasure only. Not whether the system of upbringing is best 
for the child but whether it is most convenient for themselves—that is the 
chief thought, confessed or concealed, of the mass of parents. If they are 
poor they keep their little ones from school to help in the work of life 
while too young to bear the strain ; if they are rich they bring them up at 
home, with a perfunctory kind of education, that they may make the house 
lively. Or they send them to school years too early, and while still 
needing nursery care, because they are bored by them at home. A boy 
may have a passionate desire for art, for music, for specialized work of any 
kind, but his desire is ignored, put aside as impracticable, not because it 
is impracticable but beeause the parents have wishes with which the best 
future of their son has nothing to do. The son belongs to them, not to 
himself ; and a born sailor chained toa desk, an artist sent to count notes at 
a bank, a elergyman whose métier was in the barrack-yard and the parade- 
ground, are things af every day occurrence. For lives that have been 
wisely ordered, we may count double the number of those which have 
been wrecked by the arbitrariness of parental direction, simply because 
that direction has not been founded on a sense of duty to the child, but 
on self-will. We may say what we like about the strength of instincts, 
but we cannot forget that all instincts have their contradictory ‘‘ doubles,”’ 
and that self-love and self-will are more likely to lead astray than parental 
affection—without an awakened principle of duty—is likely to lead 
straight. 

How few too, care to educate with real liberality. If we are sane, we 
must all confess to ourselves that we have prejudices—“ imperfect sym- 
pathies”’ in the negative—which we cannot defend. We hold them as 
plus fort que moi probably ; but we confess that we cannot subdue them, 
not maintain that we do not possess them. Yet, if we hold also the doc- 
trine of duty we will not teach them to our children. But mast of us 
being essentially undutiful, do teach them and with vigour. One man 
forbids his children to learn French because he dislikes the Emperor or 
Gambetta, or because he thinks Lamartine sickly, or Balzac immoral. 
Another forbids them to learn German because he fears Bismarck, dislikes 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, and has a vague dread of neologism. 
Italian is tabooed to one because the Italian women are not as the English 
and speak of natural things without blushing; and Spanish is anathema 
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to the other, because the Spaniards are cruel to animals and not trust- 
worthy as narrators. Whether such index expurgatorius is doing the 
best kind of duty by the children involved, is not the question. It is so 
much sacrifice to prejudice ; and prejudice is a god that demands costly 
sacrifices. We can see the same kind of folly in our neighbours, but we 
do not care to see it in ourselves; that old story of the mote and the 
beam holding as good now as it did in the days of Jesus Christ and Pontius 
Pilate. Itmay be A’s duty to suppress his special prejudices, but it is 
not mine. The French are a fine gallant people, their literature is rich, 
and their language will take you all over Europe ; of course the little A’s 
ought to learn it ; but German is not necessary. The Germans smoke and 
drink beer, and their theological press is accursed. Take any example 
we like—and this is of course the merest indication, by no means meant 
as an absolute detail—the result is always the same :—Yours is prejudice, 
but mine is a righteous indignation, and I am justified in bearing testimony 
through my children’s intellectual loss. 

Of landlords to tenants there are many who are up to high-water mark, 
as society has ruled it; but of those who go beyond, we can affirm but 
little! Rent is the landlord’s alpha of self-reporting duty, and his omega 
of what duty others owe to him. The richest man will not give a superior 
cottage for a lower rate than the conventional standard of per centage, 
though he may be liberal in the matter of repairs and put in a few orna- 
mental touches like plums in the pudding. If he does this he does more 
than his neighbours ; and his kudos from those he obliges is scarcely in 
proportion to his blame from his fellow proprietors with whom he is con- 
trasted. Or if a landed proprietor, say in the Highlands, wishes to make 
a deer-forest where he has now sheep-farms, does he give a thought of 
duty to the families he dispossesses ? or if he does, does that thought delay 
or arrest him? Surely not! The doctrine that he may do what he likes 
with his own goes far before the unwritten code of the proprietor’s duty 
to the cottiers on his estate ; and whether he evicts whole hamlets to turn 
farms into forests, which pay him better, or takes down his labourers’ 
cottages on his land, thus forcing the men to walk many miles daily to 
their work, he is equally at peace with himself, equally ignorant that 
though, in his legal right, he is morally, utterly, and profoundly wrong, 
the higher law, the law of duty, has not made itself manifest to him and 
he lives on the lower level where he is at home. 

Landlords who keep game that injure the crops but afford sport to a 
few friends—who regard the life of a fox as of more importance than the 
well-being of a family—are also certainly justified by custom and the 
common law in doing what they like with their own; but they too are on 
that lower level of morality where duty is not known and consideration 
for others has no harbourage. Who, however, is the prophet that can 
speak to them and say ‘‘ Thou art the man,” so that they shall hear and 
give heed ? The law allows; and so far as we have gone yet, we cannot 
get men to see that duty can forbid what the law freely grants. This is 
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one of the stumbling-blocks of English life and character. The law- 
abiding people is not always the duty-doing people; and we have been 
forced to recognise this of late by an amount of personal legislation en- 
tirely foreign to the genius of the nation, but forced on the government 
by the absence of all sense of duty in those with influence and power. 
Where the law does not enter we have infamous combinations, as in the 
price of coals and the like; and though our system at the present time 
may be tendering to grandmotherliness and an irritating personality, yet 
we may thank our want of duty in our dealings with each other as the 
cause which has brought down the ferule on our pates. 

Law-abiding, truly ; but not always content with the statutes we obey ; 
and those based on the duty we owe our neighbour ever more or less un- 
popular. Many people regard it as an infamy—a tyranny—that they should 
be called on to pay the new school-rate for example, and say that, although 
rich, they have no obligations to the poor. These are the people who 
may be heard wishing that the poor rates did not exist, and that charity 
was voluntary, as heretofore. There is something in this, if all people 
would be charitable ; for the personality of almsgiving is precious to the 
giver. But, on the other hand, it is a grand thing to recognise as a law 
the duty of keeping the poor, and that the rich ought to give of their 
wealth for the sustenance of those who need. And, as a rule, those object 
to the rate who would not give a farthing in voluntary offering, nor 
unless under compulsion. If they recognised the support of the poor asa 
duty they would not object to its legislation ; but to lay stress on the im- 
impulse, which as things are does nothing beyond legal obligation, is 
eloquent of what would be were that legal obligation destroyed. Unless 
indeed men are like children, and pettishly refuse to do what they might 
because they are compelled to do what they ought. 

In fact the rule of duty is not the rule of the present. We prefer ex- 
pediency to truth, and the old savage fighting for beef and buffalo has 
translated itself into taking advantage of the fluctuations of the money 
market and the glut of labour. The duty to one’s neighbour as taught by 
Christ, who we say was God, is not only imperative but denied ; and those 
few who would reduce it to practice are condemned as revolutionists or 
derided as fanatics. ‘‘ We have the right to do what we like with our 
own.” We do not get beyond this; and we commend the society which 
by its stability makes our selfishness possible and profitable. The men 
who look beyond and above, and who do the absolute right, irrespective 
of law and unimpelled by obligation, are still as scarce as ever: as scarce 
as the righteous men in days of old when faith was wanting and know- 
ledge of the true God was not. Time however is kind; and with time 


comes growth, and by growth fruits. 
E. L. L. 
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You love me, only me. Do I not know ? 
If I were gone your life would be no more 
Than his who, hungering on a rocky shore, 
Shipwrecked, alone, observes the ebb and flow 
Of hopeless ocean widening forth below, 
And is remembering all that was before. 
Dear, I believe it, at your strong heart’s*core 
I am the life ; no need to tell me so. 
And yet—Ah husband, though I be more fair, 
More worth your love, and though you loved her not, 
(Else must you have some different, deeper, name 
For loving me) dimly I seem aware, 
As though you conned old stories long forgot, 
Those days are with you—hers—before I came, 


II. 


The mountain traveller, joyous on his way, 

Looks on the vale he left and calls it fair, 

Then counts with pride how far he is from there, 
And still ascends. And when my fancies stray, 
Pleased with light memories of a bygone day, 

I would not have again the things that were. 

I breathe their thought like fragrance in the air 
Of flowers I gathered in my childish play. 

And thou, my very soul, can it touch thee 
If I remember her or I forget ? 
Does the sun ask if the white stars be set ? 
Yes, I recall, shall many times, maybe, 
Recall the dear old boyish days again, 
The dear old boyish passion. Love, what then? 
Avuausta WEBSTER. 
VOL. xxviI.—wno. 164, 11. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE GREEN-ROOM. 


SSE failure of the ener- 
w— getic search of the 
police after Aaron 
Goldrick reflected less 
discredit upon their 
intelligence than look- 
ers-on supposed. As 
there had been no 
inquest, much neces- 
sary evidence had 
never been brought to 
light. Lucas had kept 
back as much as pos- 
sible for Mdlle. Lec- 
zinska’s sake, and 
Carol for his own, so 
that the only connect- 
ing link between the 
great theatrical mana- 
ger they were looking 
for and the vagrant 
gipsy, whom they were 
not looking for, was 
the squint of which 
they had never been 
told. So it happened 
unfortunately for justice, that his solitary undisguisable mark stood Aaron 
in good stead. It would never have occurred even to a second Vidocq 
that a man with such a note of identification about him could be a man of 
whom no such note had ever been reported. 

Some part of his security, however, was no doubt due to Aaron's own 
cunning. He knew that every sea-port and every exit from Londom 
would be watched, so it was clearly his safest policy to remain among thé 
sirects until time enough had passed to make everybody sure that he had 
not escaped. He had plenty of money about him for immediate needs: 
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he required no indoor lodging, and no food but what the pavement could 
supply. As soon as the search narrowed and the police turned their atten- 
tion to the ground at their feet, he could easily walk out some afternoon 
and tramp his way to where a thousand pounds were still waiting for him 
in a house where he might hide comfortably till the whole affair was 
blown over. 

He gave himself plenty of time to mature his plans, and found them 
not unpromising. His role of respectability, limited as it was, had been a 
hard strain upon him, and it was with a feeling of intense relief that he 
breathed once more the free air of outlawry. Except for gold’s sake, the 
old hand-to-mouth life had been the best after all. He had not even lost 
the golden goose whom he had chosen to call Zelda: he flattered himself 
that he could still collect eggs enough to feed both his pocket and his 
revenge. He had not failed to recognise her ambition to become a great 
lady and to free herself from his clutches, so that his silence would be 
something worth buying. He argued in this way, if it is lawful to reduce 
the instincts of genius to logical forms. ‘‘ If Margaret will still go on 
bleeding, I can get Zelda to pay me at least half her earnings to say 
nothing. If Margaret holds me to my bargain after giving me the thou- 
sand pounds, I shall have the thousand, and Zelda will still pay. If 
Zelda won't pay, she'll buy my secret, and I shall get the reward besides. 
Faith, I shall live like a lord—'tis but chousing the Gorgios, after all. 
It’s them the stuff comes from, and what’s Mag’s is mine, and as I meant 
to go halves with Zelda, Zelda ought to go halves with me. Considering 
what her keep and training have cost me, that’s but fair.” 

In short, while to go under water without leaving a circle upon the 
surface is generally considered an impossible feat of dexterity in a civilised 
country, for Aaron, who belonged to a republic within a republic, nothing 
was more simple. His chance meeting with Carol, though it was a good 
test of the sufliciency of his goneral disguise, he accepted as the signal 
for its being time to make his plunge for a thousand pounds, and to come 
up on the other side so soon as the hunt should pass by. He had ccn- 
siderable fear of a visible policeman, but he had none of that hunted 
sensation which is supposed to be a criminal’s worst punishment. As 
long as all things went well without, all was well with him within. His 
first precaution alone was enough to ensure his safety. He walked across 
country until, by following a track whereof half was evolved from wide 
local knowledge and half from a sort of cat-like sagacity, he found con- 
genial quarters and comrades under a rugged tent in a Surrey lane. 

It is men like Aaron Goldrick who are masters of the human situa- 
tion. You might toss him down where you please, but you could no 
more overturn him than a round ball. It was not so much that he fell 
upon his legs like a cat as that he could stand as well upon one part of 
himself as upon another. Strip him stark naked and cast him upon a 
desert island, and he would manage to play heads and tails for cowries 
with the sea-gulls, if land-gulls were not to be found. Put a noose round 
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his neck, and he would cheat the hangman. He was only out of his 
element when fettered with the aids that most men need to climb. If his 
incessant rolling gathered no lasting moss, it was not without result: it 
was his nature to be round and smooth and slippery, and to revel in 
rubbing the moss off other stones as he rolled rather than to gather any 
of his own. His delight was in trying to grow rich rather than in being 
rich, so that to be for ever at the bottom of the ladder was no disappoint- 
ment to him—it was merely a concentration of hone and energy. There 
are many such men whom it is the fashion to call failures. The born 
Bohemian, whatever his rank, race, or condition, is no more a failure 
than the self-made man: he fulfils his nature, and what self-made mil- 
lionaire can do more? The only failure is the man like Harold Vaughan, 
who wishes to be what he cannot be—not the man like Aaron Goldrick, 
whose pleasure is in being at one with his destiny. Honesty and 
respectability are so far from being invariable guides to success and hap- 
piness, that if the very thought of either of them had entered what for 
the sake of courtesy must be called his soul, he would have been the most 
miserable of men: and if happiness is in truth our being’s end and aim, 
he can scarcely be called worse than others for seeking it after his own 
lights. In spite of all appearance to the contrary, he was only more 
successful than others—that is all. It is well to remember that there are 
people with whom the respect of the world and a safe haven of honour 
and competence are so far from being good things, that to preach to them 
of the blessings of honest thrift and a good conscience is much the same 
as to talk of etiquette to a baboon. 

But this opens a wide, perhaps dangerous, abyss, into which I have 
no desire to fall. Still, everybody knows the story of the Scotch minister 
who, after having exhausted his whole litany, wound up with praying 
“‘for the puir De’il—naebody prays for the puir De’il.”” He was no 
Devil’s advocate because he, in his simple mind, was the first to discover 
the infinite possibilities of human charity. Lord Lisburn liked sailing in 
a yacht, Aaron liked cheating: but as pleasure and impulse were at the 
root of both pursuits, how can such words as ‘“ better”’ or ‘‘ worse”’ be 
applied to either, except in those ethics of expediency which charity 
should scofn to entertain? With some men and women, to say ‘‘ they 
are made so”’ is to say all: they are no more capable of longing for 
unrevealed light than they are capable of remaking themselves. 

The cunning of Aaron Goldrick was too merely instinctive to be called 
a talent for the use of which he was to be held responsible. It even ne- 
cessitated a large amount of stupidity by way of alloy. But even his 
stupidity stood him in good stead. A clever man would have sneaked 
from the gipsy tents to St. Bavons behind the hedges and along the bye- 
ways. Aaron Goldrick did neither. He was well known by sight in half 
the villages he passed through, either as pedlar or mountebank. When 
once clear from the oppressive air of London, so unwholesome to his 
Bohemian nature, he resumed his old character openly, so that his 
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career of metropolitan manager looked like an impossible parenthesis in 
his career. Had he been taken and tried for maliciously cutting and 
wounding with intent to kill, he would almost have been able to prove an 
alibi out of the mouths of bumpkins and dairy-maids, whose ideas of time 
were confused. At any rate, he placed himself beyond suspicion. 

In a word, he was the one exception to the game of see-saw called life 
that Harold Vaughan, Zelda, and Claudia Brandt found so inexplicable. 
He was both up when he was up, and up when he was down. 

Did I not once upon a time call Claudia Brandt my heroine? And 
where has she been while Zelda the beggar-girl has been thrusting her 
from her pedestal? The threads of all these lives are so sadly and 
harshly woven, with but scarcely one golden spider-line of love to beautify 
the skein that I must sound my trumpet for a parley before the mélée 
begins. Where all this chance medley of lives is tending, I know at this 
instant no more than I know of any other group of lives that destiny or 
Providence has chosen to tie together with the same cord. I can but see 
as yet that one life is beginning to grow in such a manner that it will 
quickly envelope all—whether for good or ill, the uncontrollable destiny 
that rules over all shadows must decide. Let each, then, take his or her 
own place in the lists, and fall to. 

And first, for the part of chance. If Marietta Romani, the ballet girl, 
had never danced at Vienna, then Squire Maynard of Marshmead would 
never have met with her whom that piece of chance had transformed from 
one weed into another—from the corn-flower of the pavement into Mar- 
garet Goldrick, the half witch, half miser. The merchant of St. Bavons 
might have been ruined, but it would not have been by anyone bearing 
her name. Claudia would never have seen her, and Zelda would have 
been neither a reality nora dream. Aaron Goldrick would never have 
stabbed Lord Lisburn—Harold Vaughan would not have fallen into such 
a confusion of troubles. It would require a folio to speculate upon the 
possibilities and probabilities of what might have happened had it not been 
for some trivial accident here or there. But, let us give will and character 
at last their due—there comes a moment when the empire of accident 
ends. It is not for nothing that Zelda, though blindly, usurps the part of 
Fortune. If Will must bend to accident, it may at least create the acci- 
dents before which it bends. Ifher castle had been blown away, nothing 
on earth could dismiss its phantom, or the longing, and consequently the 
endeavour, to rebuild it upon the old foundations. Ilectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo. If she could not be loved, she could hate: if she 
could not be at Harold Vaughan’s feet, he might be brought to hers. 

But how? When she returned from the Oberon that night, all the 
strength seemed crushed out of her. The watch, ticking mockingly upon 
the table, was the first sight that met her eyes. Her first impulse was to 
hurl it into the street—for she felt even now none of the thief’s shame. 
Her second was to hang it up on the most conspicuous part of the wall 
she could find, so that all the world might see. She pulled out a nail 
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from which hung a picture frame, drove it in elsewhere, and felt that she 
was doing something that had purpose and meaning in it, though in fact it 
had none. Her strokes were sharp and hard, and woke Lord Lisburn. 
She heard him turn and move, and then another new feeling made her 
turn almost faint and ill. What had Harold Vaughan—was that name 
for ever to torture her ?—meant by treating her on that boy’s account as 
if she were contemptible for other reasons than being a beggar girl? A 
hundred little things began to grow, not clear, but full of meaning to her. 
What was this all-powerful world into which she had strayed from among 
the woods and fields, where nature teaches purity, but never suggests the 
proprieties ? She felt bitterly alone. She half longed to see Aaron climb 
back again through the window: she more than half longed that her soul 
might return into blind bondage. 

But that could never be. Still, to spend what promised to be a for-ever 
of well-paid weeks, in which she was practically confined as though in a 
very Bastille of Time with days for walls and hours for chains was simply 
not to be endured. She was a woman, and felt her wings growing— 
a gipsy by birth and habit, and they were tied to her arms. It 
was months since she had drawn a breath of pure air—her body 
as well as her soul seemed turning into nothing but one single pain-con- 
ducting nerve. Like Aaron, she was getting choked with success and 
luxury, and unlike him, could not find freedom in brandy or cut the 
Gordian knot by the judicious use of a spring-dagger. 

It was late, but the later it grew the more her weariness changed into 
energy. She did not seek her pile of sofa cushions: she rested herself by 
pacing up and down the room. There oughtsurely to have been some sympathy 
in that hour between her and the dragon who was guarding her unknown 
hoard at St. Bavons—the sympathy, I mean, which places people in pre- 
liminary rapport with one another before their lives begin to converge : the 
subtle attraction which overcomes the natural antipathy of parallels. 

As however, in fact, the sympathy which ought to have done wonders 
simply acted in its ordinary fashion—that is to say, not at all—the course 
of events must follow, not the few things she saw, but the many things she 
might have seen. Harold Vaughan was far nearer to her than she 
supposed. 


CHAPTER V. 
Tue KNIGHT OF THE SILK Purse. 


Ir can hardly have escaped the reader that it is I myself, Harold Vaughan, 
who am at all events my own biographer. No one, I trust, but myself is 
able to penetrate below the crust of a fair seeming of strength of character 
into the actual falseness of all such seeming. No one else, I am sure, is 
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able to reproduce the full contrast between the soul of an unlettered girl, 
without the least ray of acquired light, and my own narrowness that I 
chose to dignify with the title of culture. 

Should Claudia ever read these pages, as I trust she may, she will have 
much to pardon me. She will have to forgive my loss of faith in her, and 
a period of my life in which I actually lapsed into a greater sin than that 
of which she only stood accused. I will submit, from her or anybody, to 
any possible charge, with two exceptions. One is that I in any way acted 
merely in accordance with my birth and breeding by letting my head be 
turned, as some will call it, by a hedge-bred beggar girl. The other is 
that I should have in any way been guilty cf a md¢sailliance in making 
Zelda my wife had I been as great a peer as Lord Lisburn. If I am a 
believer in the inherent equality of all mankind, I have better reason for 
my belief than most people have for their social creeds. If, on the other 
hand, I hold the contrary maxim, that blood, like love and murder, will 
out, I have no less potent cause. In point of fact, I am a believer in no 
universal rules: the universal predominence of exceptions in all human 
affairs was one of my favourite t/eses in the old times when I was the 
midnight philosopher of St. Bavons, and earned the reputation of un- 
settling the minds of young men. It is the firmest of my few convictions 
still, now that I have long ceased to trouble myself with the guidance of 
anybody’s mind. 

I had now seen Zelda just three times. Those were my pedantic 
days in which my theories were sounder than my practice, and though I 
scorned all rules except those of eaatomy and medicine, I was neverthe- 
less confused by coming in contact with a fellow-creature who was so 
obviously a bewildering exception to every imaginable rule. I was not, 
like my friend Lord Lisburn, of a romantic turn, or else I might have been 
content simply to accept facts as they are, and to regard strange adven- 
tures as part of the natural course of things. Since my eyes first opened 
consciously in a gipsy camp, I had never had what I could regard an 
adventure, in the common sense of the word, since I was born, except 
three—and each of these was intimately connected with the girl who had 
declared me to be under the fatal influence of her evil eye. The first 
time she had cost me Claudia. The second time she had destroyed my 
worldly prospects from the patronage of Lord Lisburn, and driven me to 
the hateful occupation of a critical impostor. The third time she had 
inflicted upon me greater and more shameful harm. 

I flatter myself that I was superior to all her upholstery and other 
charlatanic surroundings—fairy tales had never fallen in my way when I was 
a boy, except those of science, and I was too old for the childish sort now. 
But when the veil was cast from the figure that I had remembered under 
such unaccountably different circumstances, and when I was at one flash let 
into the sudden secret of some marvellous case of transformation, my 
common sense, indeed all my senses, seemed at once to lose every ordinary 
function. I lifted up the watch mechanically ; even then I felt that I was 
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in the presence of no common pick-pocket or adventuress, though I could 
not think her otherwise. Was this the effect of the sheer force of beauty ? 
It must have been so to some extent, but I had seen beautiful women a 
hundred times—I had seen Claudia Brandt herself—and yet this influ- 
ence was wholly new. Certainly mystery, the knowledge that she had 
hitherto been in effect the mistress of my destiny, the contrast between 
the wandering beggar-girl and the brilliant prima donna, lent their aid to 
the personal beauty that had taken me by surprise. Moreover, every 
occasion of my meeting with her had been heralded by the self same song, 
which had now come to haunt me like a magic refrain. I had heard the 
very inappropriate words but three times, and yet they were the only 
rhymes that I could repeat without a blunder: I had no ear for music, 
and yet, if I had known how, I could have written down the tune. So 
constantly were both words and music in my ears that they had already 
lost all intelligible meaning: they came and went of themselves, and 
repeated themselves even when my mind was engaged upon other things. 

My visit to the theatre was the result of a two-fold motive. I had to 
assure myself that the girl was after all but a mere common actress— 
whether great or little, it mattered nothing to me—and so to harden 
myself against any false tricks of the imagination. I went in a mood to be 
intensely hypercritical, and compelled myself to think nothing of her. I 
also had, as it were, to get rid of what was growing into a sort of sup- 
pressed fascination by taking an over-dose of her at her worst and com- 
monest, and so to merge my individual relations with her into the public 
stock—to stand towards her as one of a flock of sheep, and not as the one 
particular sheep called Harold Vaughan. I succeeded in adding to my 
disgust, but it was to my disgust with myself rather than with her. I 
thought she sang and acted miserably, and yet I could not get rid of the 
increasing certainty that she belonged to a world of spirits in some manner 
larger than my own. I called her pick-pocket, and worse, and yet I could 
free myself from the outrageous fancy that her incomprehensible innocence 
was not hypocrisy. Impudence would not have dared to pretend to a 
purity that experience and reason would have believed impossible. I 
thought of the episode of the militiaman: even that, I reflected, would be 
laughed at by some men I could name. My old acquaintance, Goldrick, 
would have laughed at me for believing what I unhesitatingly believed 
of her then—and why, after all, should virtue draw the line at a 
drunken soldier? The mere fact of his being sober, or a gentleman 
could not have mattered much to a beggar-girl. If she were as clever 
as—supposing her to be an adventuress—she must needs be, she would 
have known that in order to win Lord Lisburn, the way was not to 
seem to throw herself at him. Such as he are caught best with chaff, 
and the fowlers and fowleresses know it well. 

Thus reasoning, but following intuition in spite of reason, I suffered 
myself, while I sought to argue myself into common sense, to fall into 
a semi-superstitious fear. A yet harder head and colder nature could 
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not have helped the fancy that the life of this beggar-girl was somehow 
fatally entwined with my own. Never having been moved to superstitious 
caprices in my life before, the fancy in this case fell upon me all the 
more intensely: and thus the dangerous conviction grew that in some 
occult manner my fate depended less upon the freaks of chance, by which 
I had hitherto been driven to account for all things, than upon Zelda’s 
voice and Zelda’s eyes. 

Moreover, I had a belief, reasonable enough this time, that Lord 
Lisburn was still further gone than I. I was a hard subject ; and if I felt 
this kind of fascination, how must it be with him? There seemed 
meaning, after all, in what Zelda had said of her eyes. They were, at 
least, unlike any others: I had never before seen actual fire flash from 
under the stormiest brows ; without being evil in the superstitious sense, 
evil might come of them. What I felt was not love, but its antithesis ; 
I was attracted by the repelling pole of the magnet. But with Lord 
Lisburn it was clear matters were taking a more perilous course. Then 
I thought of such human flies as Lucas—he, Carol had told me, was in 
the whirlpool; even Carol himself, absurd as the idea was, talked like a 
moth who had been singed by the candle. The public itself, without 
apparent rhyme or reason, had chosen to be enslaved. I was no reader 
of poetry in any language; but another song, on which I had once 
lighted somewhere, seemed to take form and meaning, by mixing with her 
ballad and adapting itself to her tones :— 

One little wave 
Wept to the willow— 
Dreamed of her grave, 
Though ’twas in May : 
Life is what death is, 
Love is what breath is— 
Boonless my billow 
Bends to the bay. 


Cygnet and troutlet, 
Love me and leave me— 
Inlet and outlet, 

Blossom and bole : 
Joyless and throeless, 
Sinless and soulless, 

How may I weave me 

Songs for a soul ?’— 


Swifter, O Swimmer! 
Strike from her clinging ! 
Day groweth dimmer— 

Ply heart, and swim, 
Clutch reeds and clamber— 
Down to the amber, 

Down with her singing, 

Beareth she Him ! 


This was a queer rhyme for the cab-wheels to rattle out as they passed 
along the Strand. But I, who had never fitted a couplet together, even 
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when I was of the age for such follies, heard them plainly, and felt as 
though they were my own. I tried to think where I had come across 
them, and failed. Then I began to go back to a still farther-off beginning. 
Such poor mystery as there was about my own origin I never cared to 
unravel. I was the child of the parish, and what comes before such 
adoption is not generally worth the knowing. But Thad long suspected, 
by reason of certain dreamlike memories, as of a former existence, that 
I had Gipsy blood in my veins, and this made me all the moro unwilling 
to press enquiries too closely. A descent from a race of rogues is not a 
gratifying pedigree for one who tries, at least, to be an honest man. 
Could this, perhaps, escount for my disquietude of heart on the principle 
that blood is thicker than water ? 

As for Claudia, I will own it fairly, irrespectively of Zelda, or of 
anybody, I had deliberately closed that chapter forever. I congratulated 
myself upon having escaped from a bad bargain, now that all was over, 
by not having tied myself for life to one who believed ridiculous appear- 
ances rather than me. Her fair skin was but the appropriate garb of a 
cold nature, that could calmly play at love and retire gracefully as soon 
as the game became earnest. I had heard of flirtation, and I supposed 
that this had been a case of it: and I thought it by no means a harmless 
pastime. She had almost, if not quite, spoiled a man’s whole life for 
him, and had seemed to think no more of it than of spoiling the first 
rough sketch of one of her pictures. Things, it is true, could never be 
with me again as though I had never seen her; but that was of little 
moment now. She had done me one good service by opening my eyes. I 
could not avoid making comparisons. Her eyes had no depths of fire in 
them, her voice no soul: if she could never have picked a pocket without 
a blush, she could commit moral murder with a smile. I had loved 
Claudia, and I almost hated Zelda; but there were strange touches about 
the living hate, if I must use so definite a word, that touched me more 
deeply than I had deemed myself capable of being touched by any 
human being. With Claudia I had been sailing over a waveless sea 
of kindred tastes and thoughts that made her life-long companionship 
accord with every point of reason. Setting social etiquette aside, my 
willing devotion to her was in every sense right and natural: while I 
believed in her, I gave her my whole life freely, as into the truest, firmest 
and safest of hands. She had seemed feminine without folly; woman 
without weakness; a lady in heart and mind, thoughts, words, and ways. 
Her frankness and straightforwardness would never cost me the minutest 
shadow of jealousy; she could understand most things, and could sym- 
pathise wherever she could not understand. All these praises, and more, 
my heart had sung of her a thousand times. And now all these virtues 
had taken the guise of so many sins. One frost-bite had spoiled them 
all. Folly ought not to be better than wisdom: and yet is not the best 
part of love the foolishness that by its blindness saves us from losing 
trust in the face of the grossest cause for suspicion? The man who 
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loved Claudia, I thought bitterly ought not to button his glove awry: 
the man who loved Zelda might dare to fly in the face of the whole world. 
Again, strength is better than weakness; but the strength suggested by 
Claudia was that of self-restraint: the weakness suggested by Zelda was 
that which, by making self-restraint impossible, lets a man’s whole 
nature out, so that he may be and do all things for which he is made. 
Which is the better of the two? Finally, if there is any limit to such 
comparisons, Claudia is a lady—it would be sheer paradox to call Zelda 
a lady in the most forced sense of the term. But the word ‘ lady” 
implies the limits of a definition: to be without any such limits, implies 
all the infinite possibilities of the unknown. I could not imagine Zelda 
as the wife of any common tax-paying and bread-winning householder. 
But I had seen her as a wandering beggar, and I could conceive her as a 
queen, either banished or enthroned, as the willing sharer in an outlaw’s 
perils, as a great criminal, as a prophetess, as anything, bad or good, so 
long as it was in heroic extremes, and included nothing of restraint or 
duty, beyond the duty of devotion, or the restraint of self-will. 

And all this was the result of three short interviews and two public 
spectacles. No wonder I fought against such fancies. What a wife or 
mistress for a boy like Lord Lisburn, if, as I suspected, he was, in 
his weak state, already caught in the toils! I liked him with all my 
heart, apart from gratitude ; but I would as soon have thought of match- 
ing Joan of Arc with him as Zelda. Since every phenomenon of love 
had its corresponding feeling in my casc, jealousy was thus represented 
by my making out the peer to be unworthy of the adventuress, instead of 
the adventuress unworthy of the peer. So that my moral relation towards 
Zelda, composed, among more hidden elements, of superstition, dislike, 
admiration, curiosity, distrust, confidence, fascination, and antipathy, was 
a complete reflex of the most chaotic of all the passions down to its 
smallest recognised details. I would not have married her for the uni- 
verse; and yet I felt that if.it were my fate to do so, I should scarcely 
think it worth while to struggle against my doom. Did any man in his 
sober senses ever feel like this towards any woman before ? 

It was in this self-inconsistent mood that I reached the door of a small 
water-colour exhibition that Brandon had sent me to criticise. As usual, 
I in my usual bungling amateur fashion paid most undue attention to 
No. 1, and took it as my standard for the remainder of the gallery. For 
once it was not to be so, however. I was brought to an unexpected stand 
before No. 41. 

The subject was a landscape—an English home-scene: apparently dis- 
covered in that Western County which was only too familiar to me. Those 
red cliffs and that stream of silver mud could only belong to the mouth of 
the Lesse, and to no other. It was by that very path that I had reached 


‘ Lessmouth on that miserable Whit-Monday which had been the turning- 


point in my own course, leading me I knew not whither. Ihad by this time 
seen pictures enough to observe that this was admirably finished—it was 
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an exact and faithful portrait, though with but little of the force that marks 
a master. I suppose that like most amateur critics I appreciated a subject 
better than its treatment: with a mind full of Zelda and myself I seemed 
to be once more walking along those red and green banks in that bright 
sunshine when I let my own miserable self vanish into the sunlight of 
what I believed to be the love of a whole long life to come, and which had 
vanished into nothingness even before the sun had gone down. 

That part of England was not in the painters’ groove, so that was one 
reason for my being brought to a pause before No. 41. But it was not the 
only reason. I had in my life been the frequenter of but one studio: and 
if I knew nothing of other mannerisms I had learned by heart every line 
and hue of that one. Had that painting been placed before me elsewhere, 
I should have exclaimed ‘Claudia Brandt.” Why, after all, should it 
not be Claudia? Rich ladies have artistic caprices sometimes: she might 
have taken to care for fame as a substitute for love, even if she had no 
need to care for gold. The nine days’ wonder following upon her father’s 
failure had belonged to a fortnight of my life when I neither read nor heard 
the news of the day, so that the obvious manner of accounting for the 
coincidence never occurred to me. Why did I not look in the catalogue 
for the painter’s name? I found nothing but H. Vincent: a name un- 
known to the galleries. And yet the name had somehow a not unfamiliar 
ring. Ah, it was only that H. V. stood not only for Henry, or Hugh, or 
Hubert Vincent, but for Harold Vaughan. If, then, it was a nom de 
guerre it was assuredly not Claudia’s. Still my curiosity was not allayed. 
I ‘made enquiry, but only learned that the picture was unsold, and that H. 
Vincent, whoever he or she might be, was to be communicated with in a 
small street leading out of Golden Square. Then it certainly could not 
be Claudia. And if it had been Miss Brandt, what was thatto me? So 
I went my way. 

My way was to Golden Square itself. Lord Lisburn, with his usual 
impulsiveness, had, now that he was well enough to act for himself, packed 
off his nurse and sent for his sailor servant—had paid Sir Godfrey his 
parting guinea and sent forme. I was ew officio his medical adviser, he 
insisted, as surgeon to the Esmeralda, so that there was nothing to be 
done but to yield. What excuses he made to my great confrére I know 
not: I am sure they were polite, and am equally sure they were blunder- 
ing, for I have it on good authority that I was professionally considered to 
have acted unprofessionally. However, that mattered little to me then, 
and matters still less now. 

I passed through the little street that led to the square, and the view 
on the Lesse had passed from my mind. I had written my criticism, and, 
for once, had gone out of my way to praise. I think I would have bought 
it if I had had a few guineas to spare, for the sake of my one day of pure 
gold, and then would have hung it up as a warning against belief in golden 
days. I was a professed cynic at that time, and should have found some 
satisfaction in proving to myself that I, even I, was no better than a 
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human fool. But when a man makes that discovery he is not far from 
wisdom. 

Not, however, that I knocked at the house of Wisdom when I arrived 
at the joint-lodgings of the actress and the peer. It was the very palace 
of seandal, which would have tumbled about its tenants’ ears if tongues 
could sap and shrugs could burn. I had not the slightest intention of see- 
ing Zelda: I was conscious of a hope that accident might throw her in my 
way, so I was all the more resolved that any such accident should fail. I 
listened for the rustling of a dress upon the stairs until I heard one sud- 
denly sweep upon me and past me before I had time to get out of the 
way. To myrelief and disappointment, however, it was not Zelda. What 
I should have said to her if it had been, I know not: I had no experience 
in the art of conversation with such strange compounds as a nineteenth 
century sorceress. She was after all but a thieving beggar, and yet if I 
met her it would be the honest man’s eyes, I knew to my shame, that 
would be the first to quail. 

Lord Lisburn was this time in his own room, lying outside the bed and 
staring at the flies. His foreign servant, half sailor and half valet, was 
busily engaged upon a portmanteau. 

‘‘ Vaughan,” he said in an altogether new tone of decision, ‘‘I am 
going to be well. I am well, in fact. And the first thing I shall do will 
be to throw this world of idiots overboard.” 

“‘ Why—what has happened ? You are surely not packing already for 
the North Pole ?” 

“‘ I’m not packing for anywhere: that is to say I am packing for no- 
where. Go out of the room, Pedro. You can finish that any time. 
Vaughan, I am almost out of my senses with rage. I wish everybody was 
at the North Pole, with all my heart—and if they were I would sail for the 
Equator.” 

‘* Personally I am inclined to agree with you. But medically I won't 
listen to such nonsense. You are nota hermit-crab like me, and have 
been out of the world too long. Get well as fast as you can, too fast if 
you like, so long as you can get into a wholesome atmosphere. What's 
this—an invitation to a ball? The very thing for you. I beg your par- 
don: I see there are memoranda. Nothing has really gone wrong I hope ?”’ 

‘¢ Put that card down again, there’s a good fellow. You ask if nothing 
has gone wrong? Just everything, that’s all. The card’s after date, and 
so much the better—and if it wasn’t I shouldn’t go. Hang that chicken- 
broth woman—Lady Penrose, I mean.” 

‘* What has she done to you?” 

‘‘ She has been here to look after my moral welfare—as though I had 
turned off one old woman to make room for another. One might as well 
have a woman without a body to nurse one’s body as a woman without a 
soul to nurse one’s soul. Lady Penrose is a good woman in her way, I 
believe, goes to church and gives soup to rich and poor—but defend me 
from ‘ good women in their way.’” 
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**Amen. And from all, for that matter.” 

‘*No—I’m not a misogynist. There are good women in the world. If 
I were a parson I'd get the Sheriff to make me his chaplain just to preach 
an assize sermon. I'd prove that murder is the worst of all crimes but 
one.” 

“ And that one is—— ?” 

‘‘ Leaping to conclusions. A woman who leaps to conclusions does 
more harm in her generation than a professional assassin, so if one’s duty 
to one’s neighbour is the great thing, she is the greatest sinner. No woman 
should be presented at court till she had passed an examination in the law 
of evidence. Please reach me that case and give me a cigar and take one 
yourself. I want to talk to you. You're the only man for whose opinion 
I care that lucifer.” 

“* Tf you had not said that, I was going to say that I agreed with every 
word.” 

‘“‘ That only shews how right Iam. Well—now for it. That woman 
called here only two minutes before you. The people were fools enough to 
shew her into Mademoiselle Leczinska’s room, and she came in here with 
her handkerchief to her nose as if she had just come from a pig-sty, and 
holding her petticoats from the door-post as if she thought the paint would 
come off on them. She shook them out in a provoking:shake-the-dust-off- 
your-shoes sort of way that I felt inclined to throw the bolster at her, and 
filled the room like a motherly wind-bag. As the mother of a marriage- 
able Jane and a marriageable Laura, that woman thinks she has a claim 
to be maternal to every man that her husband the banker can vouch for. 
She staid about twenty years. And except that night at the theatre I 
hadn’t spoken three words with her since my poor father once took me to 
call there and I was sent up into the nursery to build up wooden bricks 
with Laura. She has made up for lost time now though, by Jove, witha 
vengeance.” 

Lord Lisburn was talking so inconsistently with his usual good-natured 
and easy-going self that I could only wait for what was yet hidden behind 
the petticoats of this Lady Penrose, whom I now remembered as having 
been pointed out to me as the companion of Claudia on the occasion of 
Zelda’s memorable first appearance off the boards of a tap-room. 

‘¢ What do you think of it all ?’”’ Lord Lisburn went on, after puffing 
out a little of his wrath in silent white clouds. 

‘I feel very much inclined to say, Whatthen ? But as I have a dim 
suspicion of the cause——’” 

‘‘'You have, have you? So hadn’t I, till she began. Tell me— 
people have the impudence to busy themselves about my affairs, it seems 
—because I have the confounded ill-luck to be an author, I suppose, or 
something—tell me honestly, candidly, if you have heard anything of 
this blackguard scandal ? Or is Laura’s mother lying—to put it mildly ?” 

“‘T can’t pretend to guess what you mean. Candidly, then, other 
people than Lady Penros; think there is more between you and Zel— 
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and Mademoiselle Leczinska than they pretend to think there ought 
to be.” 

‘«¢ What—you too, Vaughan? ‘That is too much 

‘TI thought, my Lord, you asked me to speak candidly. I’m not 
saying what I think, but what I hear. After all, is it not natural ?” 

‘¢ Tt may be natural, but it’s a lie. And so——”’ 

I felt my shoulders lift themselves. ‘‘ Nature is feminine in all lan- 
guages, and Eve was the first liar. What can be more natural? And 
what possible cause can you have for indignation ? Why for once leaping 
to conclusions and the laws of evidence agree. You go home to supper 
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‘with a foreign actress—not under what people call respectable circum- 


stances, unless men who stab in their cups are fit companions for gentle- 
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men: you 

‘‘Look here, Vaughan, I was obliged to put up with Lady Penrose: 
she was a woman. ButIam not obliged to put up with lectures from 
you. You know all about it as well as I.” 

‘Unhappily, I am not the world. I am reporting—not lecturing. 
Shall I go on?” 

‘‘ Forgive me—go on, then.” 

‘‘ Finally, you remain to recover at her lodgings, and she does not go 
elsewhere. What better chain of evidence can you require? And forgive 
me if I think your indignation rather out of reason. Of course no one likes 
to have a false reputation. But if you knew the world as well as I—~—” 

‘‘That is a good idea! Why I have been round it, and you have 
never even crossed the Straits of Dover.” 

‘‘ Never mind that—the world lies in a filbert-shell. One knows it by 
cracking it--not by spanning it with a half-inch rule. But I will admit 
by all means that you have digested as well as spanned it. What does it 
matter to a man in your position whether his name is coupled with one 
actress less or more? Before you are my age, unless we are lost in the 
ice, it will be coupled with ten—I don’t say truly, but it will hurt neither 
you nor them. You may be sure that Lady Penrose, in her heart, 
respects you all the more for having something of the character of a Don 
Juan. If you proposed to her Jane or Laura you would be welcomed 
with the fatted calf, while your title only would be welcomed if you 
entered the family as a good young man. Believe me, no one is so 
charitably disposed towards male sinners asa prude. Then, as to Made- 
moiselle, hers is a career in which such scandal only adds prestige. She 
has roused the envious curiosity of all the Lady Penroses in London— 
that alone, as Carol would say, is glory. And if she had not, still what 
then ? Lady Penrose is nothing to you, unless you want to marry Laura : 
Mademoiselle Leczinska is nothing to you, unless you want to marry her. 
All you have to do is to clear out of Golden Square as soon as possible, 
if you really object to a reputation for which every man of your age that 
I have ever known would give a thousand pounds, and let the nine days 
pass by.” 
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Lord Lisburn had clearly not spent his time at sea for nothing. I 
had not intended to argue like Mephistopheles, but simply as a man of 
the world. But my patient could not have turned upon me more fiercely 
than if the cloven hoof itself had peeped from my shoe leather. 

‘You forget only one thing, Doctor Vaughan. And that is that I 
‘happen to be a gentleman.” 

Lord Lisburn intended no insult, I know, but when a man who is a 
gentleman of ancestry lays a slight stress upon the ‘1’ in such a speech 
to one who is not so much as a gentleman of first coat-armour, he sug- 
gests an inherent difference between the two. My work-house blood 
might be composed of skim milk and water gruel instead of azure ichor, 
but it was in a mood to scald. 

‘‘T am speaking of the habits of gentlemen—at least of those who are 
styled so.” 

“Then——” He seemed to restrain himself from saying something. 
I gave him credit for his restraint, for it was one of those triumphs of 
temper in trifles that save sudden quarrels. ‘‘ You misunderstand me, 
Vaughan,” he said, holding out his hand. ‘I am sure I misunderstood 
you. What I should have said was something different and yet the same 
—you forget that Mademoiselle Leczinska is a lady.” 

“‘ True—at least I will grant it. I, at least, will leap to no conclu- 
sions. But there are ladies and ladies. I have no doubt that there are 
very real ladies upon the stage, and very real ladies among the South Sea 
Islanders. But what I mean is that one must adapt ourselves to cireum- 
stances. If this very foolish and contemptible scandal had for its object 
an English lady of the drawing-rooms, I grant that those who set it going 
would indeed have committed an offence worse than murder. They 
would have committed social murder. But then no English lady of the 
drawing-rooms would ever have put herself in a position to be so slan- 
dered. The offence lies in destroying a reputation : and who thinks much 
the worse of a foreign singer or a South Sea Islander for what, in a lady, 
according to the popular sense, would be the unpardonable sin? Where 
no harm can result, no harm can be done.”’ 

‘‘The devil take your distinctions. You admit that Mademoiselle 
Leczinska is a lady——”’ 

‘‘ That she might be—nothing more.” 

*« And she is one—the truest of ladies. I know it: it is clear in every 
look and every word.” 

‘¢ As when she swears, for example?” 

‘* Yes—even as when she swears. I have heard English women, from 
ignorance, say the most monstrous things in foreign languages of which 
they would have sunk underground with shame, if they had known.” 
The excuse was ingenious, though I fear not quite honest: but I let him 
go on, little thinking how the conversation was to end. ‘ Well, she is 2 
lady: I flatter myself I know one, even when she is a tattoocd negress. 
As for an actress not being one, that is vile cant and bosh, fit for Lady 
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Penrose. There are thousands. And being a lady, she is a lady: there 
is only one sort, and as we behave to one, so we must behave to all—all 
the more to those who are not well spoken of by the world.” 

I might deny the logic, but could not deny the chivalry, superior to 
all logic, from which his words spoke out straight and round. I was not 
convinced, but I had not the heart to answer him. 

“That's my idea of being a gentleman,” he went on quietly, like a 
man who has made up his mind, and simply, like one who is asserting 
what is self-evident. ‘I don’t care what cads may think, whether young 
or old ; but that’s the only sort of thing for you and me to hold by.” 
Once more I appreciated the delicacy of the ‘‘ you and me’’—it was like 
an apology for the offensive ‘ I.” 

‘‘Now, the question is, not what is to be said or talked about the 
matter, but what is to be done? I have no notion of giving in to scandal 
—as you say, what all these land-lubbers chatter about the Earl of 
Lisburn isn’t worth a fig, or half a one, to the captain of the E’smeralda. 
But I’ve given a good girl a bad name ; and the best of women is like a 
dog in that matter: she is hung up and labelled for the rest of her days. 
Now, what would you do?” 

‘‘T’m hanged myself if I know. If I felt as you do about the matter 
I think I should go to the lady of the highest rank I knew, take her into 
my confidence, and retain her as advocate on the other side.” 

‘* How can you talk such nonsense ? She would be my advocate, not 
Mademoiselle Leczinska’s, and Lady Penrose is that, confound her. I 
want somebody to take Mademoiselle Leczinska’s part against me, and 
that’s impossible. I’ve thought of all that; even if I were to call out 
anybody, that wouldn’t reach the women, it would only make them chatter 
the more. No; there’s only one thing to be done, in honour. Do you 
mean to say you don’t see ?” 

‘¢T confess I don’t. ‘The mischief, such as it is, is done, and can’t be 
undone.” 

“That's what Gordius said of his string. That's not what Columbus 
said of his egg, nor what a man ought to say about anything. I’m sorry 
you don't see, though—I hate explaining. Hand me another cigar. 
You see I'm my own master ; I've got no people to think of, and if I had, 
right would be right, all the same. It’s all the better, though, that I’m 
not troubled with family councils. If one gets a lady into a mess like 
this, one’s bound to get her out again. And to get her out again there’s 
only one way.” 

‘*Good God! You don’t mean 

‘¢ Ah, I thought you'd see it. I must marry her.” 

‘‘What! make this—this girl—Countess of Lisburn? Is your lord- 
ship serious ? And only for a point of honour ?” 

‘‘ Only for a point of honour! What could be more serious ? ” 

‘‘T should say common sense was more serious in such a case—even 
if honour had anything to do with such a thing. Marriage for honour 
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seems to me as base as marriage for money, or for any consideration but 
one. If one wrong has been done, you can’t make it right by doing a 
greater one; do you mean you will sacrifice your life and happiness to 
wash a passing stain from the character of a—well, of a woman who 7 

‘“‘ Stop! that matter’s been settled, I thought. I’m not going to argue 
what is a lady over again. But you’re wrong altogether. There'll be no 
sacrifice at all.” 

‘« There must be—even if, as I suppose, you mean to leave her at the 
church door.”’ 

“‘ But I shan’t leave her at the church door.” 

So Zelda had known how to play her game, after all. I had really 
been crazy to fancy for a moment that she was not the mere common 
adventuress and charlatan that she seemed. Yet I could not understand 
the matter, even now. Lord Lisburn’s argument had been perfect, from 
his own stand-point, if not from mine. I could comprehend that his 
manner of life, and the natural enthusiasm of character that had led him, 
as a matter of inclination, to devote his life to an idea, should have saved 
him from conventional ways of regarding things, and that from a certain 
lofty zenith he was unconsciously and in all simplicity looking down with 
uncontemptuous contempt upon worldly wisdom and all her ways. But 
then—I could not comprehend, it was simply impossible, that a young 
man like him, with whom duty was after all but a matter of instinct and 
self-indulgence, should have arrived at such a conclusion unless his heart 
was in unison with his brain. And, in that case, what sort of woman 
must she be who could have foreseen all this at first sight, and arranged 
her cards with a view to such an exceptional combination ? To be able to 
cheat in such a case implied a power of appreciating the very exaggeration 
of manliness such as in a woman I had believed to be impossible. In 
that case, to make deliberate use of her faculty in such a manner, was to 
be nothing more or less than a fiend ; and I was literally growing to think 
her something of the kind. 

‘‘ Then what shall you do with her? Your lordship has given me all 
the rights of a friend, or I should not think of saying a word. Shall I 
speak plainly, or would you rather that I held my tongue? I know it’s 
no use talking to a man who has made up his mind.” 

“I don’t see why you should say that, Vaughan. I hope I’m not 
unreasonable, even though I have made up my mind. You ask what I 
shall do with her, and you think I’m making a sacrifice—by which I 
suppose you mean a fool—of myself. Now, if you can tell me where the 
sacrifice is in marrying a girl who is beautiful, accomplished, clever, 
amiable, innocent, and with tastes like my own,I will take credit to 
myself for giving up something, and not being the selfish animal that I 
really am. A’ for what I am to do with her, she will go in the Ksmeralda 
—she told me with her own lips there is nothing she would like so 
well.” 

‘‘No doubt. That I can quite believe. But pray, when did your 
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lordship find out the beauty of a woman who, you told me yourself, never 
let you see through her veil ?” 

Lord Lisburn tossed away his cigar impatiently. 

“T saw her at the theatre. As for the veil, that’s nothing. Surely 
one can tell if a woman’s pretty without a microscope. But what the 
deuce has that to do with it? Hangitall, Vaughan, if I’d known you were 
such a cold-blooded brute I’d have given my confidence to the bed-post.” 

It was clearly as I thought; love had come forward as the ally of 
honour, or was, at least, quite ready to take the field. There was only 
one thing for me to do, and I should have deserved Lord Lisburn’s 
reproach had I not immediately taken my line. I was bound to Lord 
Lisburn by the closest ties that can bind strangers by blood; I had twice 
saved his life, and his gratitude had laid heavier obligations upon me than 
T had laid upon him. On.the other hand, Zelda’s reputation was nothing 
in itself, and nothing to me. I should have been the greatest scoundrel 
unhung if I allowed myself to be a fellow conspirator with her by not 
making full use of my knowledge of what she had been. By preventing 
a headstrong boy, for so I still regarded him, from running his head into 
a noose, I might be running my own head into one ; but, for once, I took 
the bull by the horns. 

‘‘T suppose,” I said, ‘you won’t think it unreasonable that a man 
should know all he can of a woman before he makes up his mind to marry 
her? You have precedents for turning a stage-countess into a real one, 
I know, and there have been gipsy countesses, I believe, in romances, as 
well as beggar queens. Still, before following such examples, one ought 
to open one’s eyes doubly wide.” 

““Do you know, Vaughan, that if I were suspicious I should think 
you had some motive of your own for keeping me from doing what is 
clearly my duty ?”’ 

‘©Of course I have a motive.” 

‘‘ But I mean a very special motive. There is one thing you can tell 
me: Mademoiselle Leczinska will not allow me to name you ; I could see 
her start violently when you came into the room; she talked of having 
frightened you from the house; she speaks of you as if she hated you. 
What has there been between you and her? Surely you would have told 
me if anything had happened to make you unable to advise me frankly ?”’ 

‘* Your lordship surely does not think me a rejected lover ?” 

‘* You have never said anything to her ?”’ 

** God forbid! ” 

‘*Then why does she scem to hate you as much as you seem to hate 
her ?” 

“T don’t hate her. But she hates me because I happen to be the 
only man in London who knew her before she was Mademoiselle Lec- 
zinska.”’ 

“‘ Yes—she told me that was only her stage name—confound it! I 
promised ———” 

12-2 
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‘‘You promised not to betray her confidence. Pray how far did it 
go?” 

‘Excuse me; that is all I can say.” 

‘‘ My lord,” I exclaimed, dashing down my cigar in my turn, “I am 
sick of mysteries. I don’t know what she told you, and I don't care. 
Let us have all this over. I suppose she did not tell you that she had 
been an English wayside thief and gipsy stroller. If I chose, I could 
give evidence against her at the Old Bailey. How she has come to her 
present position I don’t know—but I am tired of wondering at the tricks 
of fortune. I only know that she is called Zelda, and that I have heard 
her sing at a pot-house near St. Bavons.” 

I expected Lord Lisburn to fire up : but he did no such thing. 

‘*Look here, Vaughan. You are clearly taking one girl for another. 
It is quite impossible that the Mademoiselle Leczinska can be the girl you 
mean. Quite impossible.” 

‘‘ Which is to say that your lordship refuses to believe me.” 

‘Not at all. It only means that we are mistaken in one another— 
that’s all. I thought you would see things as I see them, and you don’t. 
Let’s change the subject.” 

‘¢ In justice to myself you must hear me out.” 

‘‘ There is no must about it. No—I did not expect to find you in the 
same boat with Lady Penrose. Not quite, though—you are a man and 
must prove your words.” 

I can scarcely explain how, but I felt envious even of Lord Lisburn’s 
folly. I could feel that in the last minute the barrier of common-sense 
had parted us, and yet I wished that I, and not he, had been on the 
wrong side of the wall. But I was fairly in for my part of knight chal- 
lenger, however ungrateful: I could not stand by without striking one 
blow at the witch, though it appeared in the form ofa girl. 

Omitting the name of Claudia, I told him of my Whit-Monday adven- 
ture, while my patient listened patiently in his original posture of staring 
at the flies. When I had done— 

‘Poor girl,” he said, ‘‘ what a life! Thank you with all my heart 
for striking that blow. But what is there in all you say to prove anything 
but that she is good and noble? Do you mean to say that crime is always 
sin ?” 

I was beaten again—fairly, this time. 

‘“‘ Poor girl! ” he said again. ‘I will get her story from herself: 
her voice was not made to lie. Just think of her, in such utter ignorance 
thrown upon the world alone—without a friend, man, woman or child, to 
guide her or give her a kind or a good word but me. She is a great 
woman : only think of what her genuis had made her. If I find her all 
you say, I will make her a countess, not for my own honour’s sake, but 
to give her a little of her due. What if she has picked fifty pockets? I 
remember stealing apples myself when I knew no better, and am I less an 
honest man? Vaughan—ifI did not know you better I should set you 
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down as a he-Penrose: but even then I would forgive you for the sake 
of that blow.” 

He held out his hand to me royally. Was this indeed a case of 
fascination, or the yet rarer case of the mutual recognition of two noble 
souls ? My whole mind those two days had been in such a see-saw of 
doubt, that I knew not what to believe. I had—I once supposed—my 
due share of both will and wisdom, and yet Fortune treated me so utterly 
as one of her waifs, that she would not allow me the barren privilege of 
making up my mind. Lord Lisburn had but inclination and instinct, and 
yet he had beaten me down at all points, and was ready to trample upon 
all the prejudices of the world in which he lived for a single point of love, 
cr duty, or honour, whatever it might be. Was it because I wasa 
coward, or was it only because he was an earl? The first alternative I 
seouted, the second I despised. So the only result of my argument 
was that I took to wondering over Zelda a thousand times more. I 
had talked like a cynic to Lord Lisburn—at least I knew he thought so— 
but it was in truth hypocrisy. Zelda—Zelda—Zclda—wherever I went 
there was nothing but Zelda. The whole world seemed to have gone 
crazy with Zelda, and to be persecuting me with its own night-mare. 
Why should I, a common country doctor, be singled out to be haunted 
by a craze? Why should I, a mere book-student, who might have 
married love and money and have been happy, be tossed about like a shut- 
tlecock because I happened to have heard this Zelda sing her accursed 
song? Why should every man, as soon as I came across him, enter 
into a conspiracy to force Zelda down my throat and swallow her 
themselves? Why should Zelda, if she were really a witch, turn her 
evil eyes upon me, who had done no harm to her? If only Lord 
Lisburn would start at once for the North Pole—but even then it was 
to be with Zelda. I might withdraw myself from his service and go 
to the Antipodes, if I thought that even in Van Dieman’s Land I should 
be safe from Zelda. There was a sound of witchcraft in the very 
name. I feared to look up at the street-corners as I walked; if my 
eyes lighted on a hoarding, it was sure to carry an advertisement 
of Zelda. If I read the Trumpet, or even the Times, no Polish 
pseudonym could conceal the name of Zelda from me. I began to have 
a horrible fear that I should end by catching some frenzied passion for 
Zelda, as men in old time used to love witches against their will. By the 
way, had she not made Lord Lisburn drink wine? I had never 
analysed a love-philtre: and the ideas of the Arabian and medieval 
chemists were not always wrong, as I knew, even.when they were 
wild. Medicines may not be able to provoke love, but they may 
bewilder the brain into a state for the likeness of love to enter in. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Ture TuHrrD Bovuporr. 


No greater contrast can be described or imagined than that between the 
bizarre medley of colours and hangings that Zelda called her room and the 
comfortable half studio half boudoir at St. Bavons that Claudia Brandt 
had been content to call her den. The occupant of a living-room is its 
soul : and that rooms live and have characters the most matter-of-fact ob- 
server knows. But unhappily not only does the soul fashion the body but 
the body also fashions the soul. Claudia in St. Bavons was one Claudia, 
Claudia in Miss Perrot’s drawing-room a second, Claudia at the address of 
H. Vincent was a third. She also had three lives. 

It is with downright relief that I turn, after a long absence, to my old 
heroine once more. There is however this excuse for such neglect, that 
hers was the story of a quiet soul. Miss Perrot had blamed her for omit- 
ting to: go into hysterics when the great crash came. Her fault was but 
one of ignorance, however: she knew the word, but that was all. She was 
not so cold-natured that she could part from her old life of ease and com- 
fort or that she could witness her father’s downfall from honour without a 
pang. She was no stoic, and she had been a spoiled child. She was not 
even strong-minded in the common sense of the term, even though the one 
disappointment of her life had taken the form of plain sewing and a 
Quaker’s gown. She was weak woman enough to catch tears in her eyes 
over the mere details of her father’s ruin—over the loss of favourite tables 
and other trifles that are the mere outward and visible signs of the inward 
and spiritual grace of home. It was with pain that she parted from the 
scene even of a bitter memory. While the lover who had used her so 
cruelly was letting himself drift into self-made toils she, despite the all- 
absorbing flood of domestic calamity, was trying to save trifles from the 
wreck simply because they had been touched by the hand of a man whom 
she believed to be unworthy of touching the pure hem of her gown. Lady 
Penrose would have called her a prude for turning the edge of a scandal 
that she could not but believe, against the man instead of against the 
woman. Perhaps she was something of a prude: but even as Lord Lis- 
burn had argued that a lady is a lady, so she held that sin was sin. 
Hedged round from all actual experience of the ways of the male part of 
mankind, she was unable to discover the essential difference, according to 
popular ethics, between a lapse on the part of one sex and a lapse on the 
part of the other, so that after all she was not like common prudes. Why 
should her love blind her to the faults of her lover? And how could she, 
without an impossible denial of all she held to be right and pure, entrust 
the guidance of her life to one who had shewn himself so utterly incapable 
of guiding his own even for the first hour of his engagement ? Such ro- 
mantic contempt for right and wrong for blind passion’s sake was not in her 


blood. She loved one Harold Vaughan : that one had filled her heart too 
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thoroughly for her to find room for two. She had forgiven seventy-seven- 
fold, but to. forgive is not-to reinstate, and she could forget nothing. If 
she could have forgotten the treason, she must have forgotten her love, and 
that was impossible. 

It may: be remembered that in the moment when Harold Vaughan 
became her accepted lover, he had ceiebrated the festival by going out to 
dream about himself: her impulse had been to kill the hours of suspense 
by doing something for others. §o, when the first overwhelming crash 
was over, she did not sit. down to think about what ought to be thought 
of the situation and to content herself with deciding that the tricks of des- 
tiny are unaccountable.. The only thing that came into her head was that 
something had to be done. Nor was this a proof of strength of mind any more 
than the dove-coloured gown. It only shewed that she was all the more 
a thorough-going member of the practical sex. All women are by nature 
doers, not dreamers, and the sole reason for their deeds being so seldom 
great is that the greatest deeds come from a forcing soil of dreams. Dreams 
waste the lives of nine men out of ten, but they are following the male 
nature: the arch-doers have been the arch-dreamers, from the days of 
Moses and before. Work is the strength of women, but who looks for 
great work from a nature that cannot sit down to think without the aid of 
a needle ? 

Doing, therefore, was Claudia’s strength: and her thoughts built up no 
castles—they only occupied themselves with what there was todo. She 
could not find despair in her heart so long as fortune left her a paint-brush 
and a pair of hands. Misfortune moulded her into form, and she, like 
another Una, stepped out into an unknown world without a conscious fear. 

The unwearied Carol, ever on the look-out for a percentage upon 
other people’s brains, or upon a disinterested search for rising genius, as 
he preferred to term his peculiar system of black-mail, read Harold 
Vaughan’s criticism in the Trumpet upon No. 41, and, not recognising the 
name of H. Vincent, was struck with an idca. An unheard-of painter 
was not likely to be a mine .of wealth, but the price of a glass of beer, or 
nothing more than the glass of beer itself, was not to be despised by the 
poorest man in the world, who began to suspect that Zelda would soon be 
soaring out of his atmosphere, and that she would probably make her next 
engagement without his tipping himself ten pounds a-week out of it. She 
was the finest fish he had ever hauled, and things looked rather black for 
the discovery of another such as she, so it was necessary for him to look 
after the-lesser fry while they were as yet below the standard size. 

‘Golden Square way again, by Jove!  That’s the house—yes, I like 
the look of it: there’s a beautiful line of brass bell-handles down the door- 
post, and a most artistically broken window-pane that’s as if A. Genius, 
Esquire was put up over the shop-door. There’s a delightful perfume of 
dust-holes, too, as if there wasn’t much gold-dust, but as if what there was 
is all ready to come down. H. Vincent—a good name. I don’t like 
the H, though: we’ll have it Horace in the next catalogue: it will give a 
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sort of flavour like Horace Vernet, and people ’ll like it without knowing 
why. Thank you, my dear: by the way, the bell-wire’s out of order. If 
your mistress wants it mended, I can give her the name of a first-rate 
fellow who’s a regular Jack Ketch for hanging bells—of course, I don’t 
mean brazen belles, but brass ones. That’s a joke. Only you must 
know foreign languages to see the point of it. This is where H. Vincent 
lives, talking of hanging? . . . Good morning, madam—Mrs. Vincent, I 
presume.—By Jove, that looks bad—lI don’t like married men as a rule: 
every woman ain’t a Pauline, and she’s getting as close and as near as to- 
morrow morning.—My name’s Denis Carol: I dare say you’ve heard 
your husband speak of me, when he’s talked about old times ?”’ 

Claudia, hard at work on her easel, rose and blushed before the first 
visitor, though a stranger, who had seen her in her poor room. It con- 
tained nothing but the merest necessaries of work, except one large and 
sufficiently comfortable arm-chair piled up with pillows, in which sat a 
stooping, grey-headed old man, staring at a few flickering coals. Carol, 
in looking round the room, caught sight of the helpless-looking figure, and 
bowed again. Claudia herself was poorly dressed in colour-stained work- 
ing clothes, and her face, which depended upon colour and form for its too 
statuesque beauty, had become worn and thin. But the outspoken 
frankness of her grey eyes remained, and the sudden flush had restored a 
little of the brightness of which toil and unaccustomed privation had 
robbed her. But there could be no doubt of her being a lady anywhere, 
and even Carol’s flow of impudence was touched with frost in mid career. 
‘‘ By Jove’ he thought, ‘‘we must change all this—there’s something 
rotten here.’’ He had carried his lighted cigar in with him, in preparation 
for the Bohemian gathering that he had made up his mind to find ; but, 
with an ‘‘ Excuse me, madam,” he took a step back through the door, and 
laid the stump upon a staircase window-sill before he waited for her answer. 

‘‘T am afraid you have mistaken the room,”’ said Claudia. ‘I have 
no husband.”’ 

“‘T am sorry for that, madam—very sorry. If you had, I have no 
doubt I should have known him well. I know everybody worth kuowing, 
so I must have known him. I am looking for H. Vincent.”’ 

Was her picture sold? A gleam of hope came into Claudia’s eyes. 

“You want to see me? Iam Miss Brandt, but I chose to exhibit 
under another name.” 

‘‘ Brandt—Brandt—why that’s the name—what—you are no relation 
to the man who—I mean the banker or director or something 

‘* Hush—that is my father, sitting there.”’ 

‘‘ This is indeed an unexpected pleasure! Poor old gentleman—is he 
very bad?” 

‘* He is very, very ill.” 

‘“¢ Paralysis ?—Ah, that’s a nasty sort of thing. I’ve known scores of 
cases—thousands. The worst of it is, it puts a man out, altogether. 
Does he understand what we say ?”’ 
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“‘T fear not.” 

‘‘Poor old gentleman. I knew him since he was that high—he knew 
me I mean, since I was.” 

‘¢ What—you know my father ?” 

‘‘T know everybody—that’s nothing—everybody. What's one less or 
one more? Nothing at all. By Jove, I have an idea. You've got a 
dottor, of course ? What's his name ?” 

‘‘ He has been seen by doctors. But——’”’ 

‘“‘ Don’t know them—never heard of them. Very good for ophthalmia 
and whooping-cough, I dare say, but paralysis—that’s another sort of 
thing. _I know a man who has paralysis at the ends of his fingers—a 
splendid fellow, that’s only got to make a name to beat Sir Godfrey 
Bowes. I'll send him—Dr. Vaughan.” 

‘¢ Who?” 

“ Dr. Vaughan—Dr. Harold Vaughan—the most rising physician of 
the day. He'll do anything for me—I made him——”’ 

‘‘ You are very kind—but—we are quite well off for advice: there is 
no need to send for another physician. But is he doing so well ?” 

‘Doing well? As well as mother and child. I mean him to be the 
only man before I’ve done: I'll smash up everybody else, Sir Godfrey and 
all. There’s Doctor Vaughan: I made him. There’s Miss Leczinska, 
the great actress, you know—I made her. There’s Brandon, editor of the 
Trumpet—I made him. There’s my friend Lord Lisburn, author of 
what’s his name—of course, you've read that—I made him. There’s 
Abner, the composer—I made him. There was Aaron, of the Oberon—I 
made him. There's members of Parliament—I’ve made them. There’s 
the President of the Royal Academy—I made him. And there’s Miss 
Brandt, and I'll make her. What'll you be ?” 

‘‘You knew my father,” she said. ‘‘ You can’t help seeing what we 
are now. I only want anything to do that will not part me from him.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you paint in your own name? That would be the 
thing.” 

‘¢You ask me why I do not drag my father’s name before the world 
again—why I do not trade upon slander ?”’ 

“The best use slander could be put to. I know things, and I’m 
never wrong about what ought to be done. Never mind, though. I’ve 
got an idea. Of course, you are first-rate at portraits ?”’ 

‘¢T have painted them. Whether ill or well, you must judge.” The 
slender hope that her shabby visitor might be a picture-dealer, who had 
been struck by her landscape, was rapidly dying away, and she opened 
her portfolio with a weary sigh. 

‘Why, you’re a regular Canaletto at portraits—a Claudia Lorraine. 
The very thing. By Jove, there’s a nose—just my idea of a nose. Your 
father, I suppose? And this old lady just sketched out—I shouldn't like 
to meet her alone in a dark lane, though. She looks like the very 
midge’s wing.” 
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‘‘ Never mind that,” said Claudia, hastily, and turning it over—it was 
a first sketch of Mrs. Goldrick, which she had-made to illustrate her 
Whit-Monday adventure for the benefit of Harold Vaughan. 

‘¢ All right—I’ve seen enough for me. Would you like to earn twenty 
guineas, for a head ?”’ j 7, 

‘Twenty guineas'?”’ Claudia opened ‘her eyes. 

‘Not enough, eh? Twenty-five, then. I've got a commission. I 
forgot to tell you I’m the poorest man going, so I shall take a trifle on 
the order ; but that’ll have nothing to do with you. You shall have your 
pay clear, this time any how.” 

‘“‘T didn’t mean it wasn’t enough—it’s too much,” said the girl, whose 
practical: qualities: have; I fear, been: over-praised. The heart of Carol 
leaped within him. But it smote him, too. He had generally ruled by 
threats: it was new to him to find innocence in matters of this: kind. 
Even Zelda knew the value of money, however innocent she might be in 
less important things. 

“ Hang me, by Jove!” he exclaimed, in a spirit of mingled exultation, 
at having ‘stalked so easy a pigeon, and of amazement at his discovery. 
‘* Hang me, if anybody shall ever be your agent but me—I'll smash them 
up, and what I say I do.” 

It was as though he had said, “I'll take care that nobody shall cheat 
you but me.’”’ It was not chivalry after Lord Lisburn’s pattern; but 
there is such a thing as chivalry which bears for its crest, not the silk 
purse, but the sow’s ear, and is equally true in its way. So it came about 
that while Harold Vaughan’s exalted beggar-girl had enlisted the coroneted 
knight of the silken pennon for her champion, his dethroned queen had to 
put up with the knight of that from which, as proverbs go, no silken purse 
or pennon can be made. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Craupia’s First Patron. 


TueEReE is another proverb, or rather superstition, according to which one’s 
left ear burns when ill is being spoken of its owner, though a thousand 
miles away. There is also another superstition, or rather belief, accord- 
ing to which no lady ean be guilty of listening to conversations through 
key-holes. Not only Zelda’s left ear, but her right ear and her right and 
left cheeks were burning when, lady or no lady, she drew them away from 
the key-hole that she had locked between her own room and Lord Lis- 
burn’s. She had not heard the whole conversation between the two 
friends, nor could she understand all she heard. But what she did hear 
was quite enough to make her ears tingle without being caught by two 
visitors in the flagrant fact of proving. herself to be no lady in the matter 
of eaves-dropping. She turned round sharply upon both of them. One 
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was Carol, whom she knew, the other was a lady whom she did not know. 
She was polite enough, however, ‘to single out her-acquaintance for: her 
attack, after letting down the curtain that she had added to the door as 
well as a new bolt and key. 

‘* How dare you?” she flung out at Carol. ‘‘ Didn’t I order’ you 
never to come into my room unless you were sént for. ?”’ 

‘¢ That’s cool. I should like.to see what sort of room you'd have had 
if it hadn’t been for me. Never: mind, Miss Brandt—she’s only in one of 
her tempers.” 

‘* You forget who you're speaking to.” 

‘¢ And that’s Gratitude,” he said pathetically. 

** Who is she?” whispered Claudia nervously, bewildered by the. 
strange room in which she found herself, and more than half frightened at 
the little figure that stood flashing before them. 

‘“¢ Ah, yes, I must introduce you. Pauline, this is 

‘*Get out. Who are you?” she asked Claudia, looking over her 
curiously from head to foot. ‘* You’re not the woman that came in here 
to-day, are you, and. looked into ali my boxes while I was away ?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle, this is - 

‘* Didn’t I say get out? -Ifit-isn’t the woman that looked into my 
boxes, I suppose she has got a tongue of her own to say no. I don’t 
want you—be off, and don’t come again till you’re asked for. If you 
don’t go, I'll have a sprained ankle for a week, like I did before. The lady 
can stay, if she wants me. There, now that fellow’s off, who are you?” 

‘‘ And pray, who are you?” asked Claudia quietly. She was cer- 
tainly not inclined to be bullied for five-and-twenty pounds. 

Zelda, whose head scarcely reached above Claudia’s shoulder, looked 
up at her gravely and hard. Then she curtsied with the dignity that is 
almost touching in itself when usurped by a tiny figure like hers. - But 
Claudia had not outgrown the morbid pride of poverty, and held herself 
up unbendingly. 

‘I was told that a lady wished to see me,” she said. “ As-it seems 
I was mistaken, I had better go.” 

‘‘T was very angry and very rude,” said Zelda, ‘‘and I hadn’t seen 
your eyes, nor heard you speak, and you came with Carol. ‘I’m sure I 
don’t know that I wanted to.see you—I dare say I did, but I want twenty 
things an hour, and never think of them again if they don’t come.” The 
prima donna was suddenly seized with a shy fit: she had never spoken to 
a lady in her life before, and felt as ill at ease as if her visitor had been a 
creature of another order. Physical contrast also told—there was not a 
single point in which the two were not one another’s opposite, from the 
crown of the head to the point of the heel. In dress, at least in costliness 
of raiment, Zelda had the advantage—a point that perhaps told a little 
with Olaudia by way of-increase to her pride, but Zelda; though she had - 
changed rags for satin, was content to be a peacock herself, without regard 
to the fashion, or noticing what other women wore. 
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‘¢ She must be some Eastern princess,” thought Claudia, into whose 
head it never came that her father’s self-styled old friend would dare to 
bring her into company where she ought not to be, and whose topo- 
graphical knowledge of London was not extensive enough to suggest that 
Golden Square was not the quarter for princesses. ‘‘ And I suppose these 
are Eastern ways.” Her own accent was not English enough to tell her 
whether Zelda’s English was foreign or no. 

‘‘ My name is Miss Brandt, Madame: Mr. Carol told me that you 
wanted your portrait painted, and was good enough to give me the com- 
mission. If he was wrong, I am sorry.” 

‘Maybe I did—but Carol makes out I want all sorts of things. I 
never was done, only in sticking plaster. Ishould like to be done though, 
in real colours. Ah, I remember something about it now—they want to 
put me on the music covers. Yes, I think I'll be done. How long ’ll 
you be? I’m ready—only make me just like Iam. Only I must brush 
down my hair.”’ She took a comb and brush out of her work-basket. ‘I 
think the deuce is in my hair: I want to have it done flat like yours. 
Ladies always have flat hair. I want you to make me like a lady. Do you 
think I’d better put on some rouge ? And you needn’t make me quite so 
black, and don’t make me quite so small. Wait a minute: I must put on 
my other ear-ring, and now you can begin.” 

‘*T can make a study of you if you like, but I’m a slow worker: and 
you must give me time. Ididn’t come to give you a regular sitting now.” 

‘And you'll paint me as you say ?”’ went on Zelda, warming with 
the idea, while Claudia’s artistic instincts began to wake up before the 
splendid and picturesque subject she had found. 

‘¢ If you would only let me paint you in character,” she said. 

“ As how?” 

‘‘T mean as a Spanish flower-girl—you should have sat to Murillo, 
Madame—or as a Sultana, or, best of all, as a Gitana, a Gipsy girl sf 

“¢ Modevol! No! What do you take mefor? An English lady, or no- 
thing at all! Oh, I’d bless you for ever if you’d give me hair like yours!” 

‘‘T think you are wrong. I have the sketch quite in my mind’s eye. 
It should be a half-length, and full face, with the hair roughed out and 
the lips just open, as if they were speaking. You should wear your ear- 
rings, if you like, and you should have a scarlet cloak half thrown back, 
and the back-ground should give a sort of idea of the shade of trees.”’ 
Certainly Claudia was not original in her views, excepting in the proper way 
to conciliate a patron. Zelda looked at her half suspiciously, half sadly. 

‘¢ Am I, then, so like a Romani Chil? I want to be done like what I 
want to be.” 

‘‘ Very well ; I won’t paint you in character as you don’t wish, but it’s 
a chance thrown away. Only for goodness’ sake don’t meddle with your 
hair. I'll begin to-morrow, but I'll make just a sketch now, if you like, 
to study at home. But, do you know, I don’t even know your name ?”’ 

‘¢ Mademoiselle Leczinska, of the Oberon.” 
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‘‘ What! are you Mademoiselle Leczinska?’”’ Claudia had been out 
of the way of hearing common scandals, and never assumed evil. She 
only looked with additional interest and curiosity at the actress and her 
belongings—like Harold Vaughan, she had never before realised the 
existence of an actress off the stage, and her tastes, perhaps also her 
foreign blood, led her to sympathise with art and artists of all kinds more 
than if she had never put brush to canvas, or than if she had been a 
full-blooded Englishwoman. 

“Yes; I'm her. What do you think of me? Do you think me so 
very strange ?”’ 

‘‘T think you are unlike anybody I ever saw.”’ 

‘‘ That means you don’t like me?” 

“‘T want to make an outline of your profile. Please turn your head 
—may I move it? So. Why do you think I don’t like you? [I like 
you immensely for a subject. As for the rest, you can hardly expect me 
to say in five minutes.” 

“Why not? I liked you the first look I had of you. But it isn’t 
blue eyes like yours that see things, though I'd give mine for yours and 
welcome. Is it done ?” 

‘‘Not nearly.” Claudia was not too intent upon her work to be 
taking stock of the costly chaos around her, and thinking how a girl 
apparently no older than herself, and obviously, she could not help seeing, 
her intellectual inferior, could have managed to gather up so much of the 
world’s chiffonerie. She might get one of the practical lessons she was 
always looking after. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” she said, ‘‘we are both artists—we are both 
foreigners. Have you ever been poor?” 

‘* Poor ? I hardly know. I’ve always had something to eat, all but 
sometimes, but I haven't always had money. I’m awfully fond of money 
—I don’t know which is best, saving it or spending it. I do both as well 
as I can, but it’s hard to know which to do sometimes.” 

‘‘T should have thought getting it was the only hard part.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. It comes. I just sing a few songs, and people 
pay me. I should uever get any if I had to rake it up with my fingers.” 

‘‘ You have a wonderful gift, Mademoiselle—I envy you.”’ 

‘‘ Why don’t you sing then? It's as easy as talking, any day.” 

‘‘ For one very good reason—nobody ever taught me.”’ 

‘‘Nor me; only poor Lucas; and I could sing long before then. I 
thought every girl could sing. What else is she made for? She can’t 
sell horses, nor shoe them, and if she could, she'd only get knocked 
down by the men.” , 

‘But you must have learned somehow ?’ 

‘“Why? It comes, like money, I suppose. Who taught the Chirik- 
lori—the blessed birds ? Not Lucas, nor Abner, anyhow.” 

‘** Well, God was not so good to me. Yours must be a glorious life, 
Mademoiselle—to have nothing to do in the world but to follow your own 
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nature. ThoughI can neither act nor sing, I think the life of a great 
singer like you must be the most glorious in the world—almost as divine 
as Nature herself, and made beautiful by Art besides. I can understand 
why the getting of money should be of small account with you. Why, 
even fame must be the smallest thing in a free career like yours.” 

‘‘I suppose you mean the nosegays? It’s glorious enough, if that’s 
what you mean. But what's the good of it all, if it can’t make me be 
what I want to be?” 

‘¢ What, then, do you want to be ?”’ 

Zelda thought for a moment, and at last answered, ‘‘ Like you.” 

“Like me? Without a gift above the common—who can never 
expect to do more than keep myself, and will be proud and happy if I can 
do that and no more—who can neither sing, nor play, nor be thought of 
by anyone—does not that sound like nonsense, Mademoiselle? It is I 
who would give myself up to be like you.” 

“Ah! but nobody thinks ill of you; nobody despises you ; nobody 
treats you like so much dirt! You have somebody to talk to, haven't 
you? When you get money, you can get what you want with it: the 
only thing I want, I can’t buy. Do you think I want to buy bread and 
water ? I could get them without the buying, if need be. By Jove!”— 
she had caught up the oath from Carol—‘ if I sing, I want it to be in 
my own way, all alone, and not those confounded black lines that old fool 
Abner writes down for me. I don’t want people to stare and point at me 
and say, ‘ There goes Mademoiselle Leczinska.’ I wanted money, and I 
wanted to be great, so that I mightn’t be looked down on; and it’s all 
worse than ever.” 

‘‘T wish she wouldn't talk so strangely,” thought Claudia, gathering 
herself together ever so slightly, with an uncomfortable feeling that some- 
thing or other about her patroness was not quite as it should be. 

‘‘T like the applause, and the bouquets, and the money, still; but it’s 
all as if I’d bought a horse with them, and he'd turned out spavined. You 
are a lady. Did you ever want anybody to like you very much indeed ?” 

‘¢ Never.” 

‘‘ But suppose you did; what should you do?”’ 

‘‘ Mademoiselle! How on earth can I tell?” 

‘«‘ Would it not be to get rich and grand, so that he should look up 
with all the rest of the world ?’’ 

‘‘ That depends, I should say,” Claudia answered, as coldly as possible. 
‘« Tf he was like most men, I should say yes.” 

‘‘ But he isn’t like most men. He’s like no other man.” 

‘* Then I should say no.” 

‘‘ Would it be by trying to be good and to please him in every way ?”’ 

** Very likely.” 

‘“‘ Or by making him fear one? But he’s too brave for that, I’m afraid.” 

‘* Indeed, Mademoiselle, I don’t know. I wish you wouldn’t ask me 
such things. There—I have done all I want for to-day.” 
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‘¢ But I must ask. I believe in you, and I won't let you go. Have 
you ever cared about anybody—man or woman, I don’t mind who ?”’ 

‘‘No; I don’t know. 4 

‘¢ Give me your hand. Now tell me—yes or no.” 

‘* Suppose I won’t say anything? Please, Mademoiselle, let gomy hand.” 

‘¢That means yes, then.” 

‘¢ Then I say no.” 

‘That means yes, too. IfI can’t read myself, I can read you. You 
have your heart in your hand, all but what’s in your eyes. What do 
you do?” 

6é 7 ? ” 

‘¢T want you to teach me. No; I won’t give up your hand. What 
do youdo? But then, no doubt he cares for you, too. That’s why I 
want to be like you.” 

All this was wild and ridiculous enough ; but Claudia’s heart was a 
very fairly large one, to match with her ample stature. People in her 
station were not in the habit of catching hold of the first stranger they 
find for a confidante of their love-stories. But there was something so 
utterly unconventional about Zelda, that nothing she ever did or said 
could appear in itself strange or out of keeping: the whole strangeness 
lay in her who did or said it ; and when that was once got over, all the rest 
seemed to follow. Claudia, though she was incapable of telling a white 
lie without betraying herself, would have gone to the rack rather than 
have owned to her own father the smallest fraction of her heart’s history, 
so she could not be expected to sympathise with one who seemed to be 
calling out her sorrows from the housetop to all the four winds of heaven. 
But yet earnestness would have its way; and as the passion, whatever 
it might be, was so outspoken, it could not be that there was anything 
to conceal. A very natural curiosity about her eccentric patroness, 
whose whole nature seemed to be the opposite pole to her own, could not 
fail to excite a certain amount of interest, if not of sympathy. That a 
man should refuse to be captivated by Zelda, so long as there were other 
women in the world, was fully accountable to her woman’s eyes; but 
what sort of moth-queller could he be, who had acted the part of lighted 
candle to Mdlle. Leczinska ? 

A sort of fascination had of late come to pour from Zelda’s eyes, 
whether they were evil or no. The reason is not far to seek, for they 
were dark and grand ; and, when she was in earnest about anything—as 
she always was about all things—her little, eager figure seemed rather to 
belong to her eyes, than her eyes to her. Claudia’s small belief in herself 
would have led her to refuse the office of portrait-painter to the prima 
donna, had she not thought of the old man, to whom she owed not only 
filial affection, but maternal care. ‘‘ How,” she thought, ‘shall I ever 
paint those eyes, if I am to make their owner a commonplace young lady ?”’ 
She managed to release her hand, and rose to go. 

“IT can teach you nothing, Mademoiselle. You, who learn from 
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Nature, can have nothing to learn from me.” She felt herself compelled 
to look away from the eyes, and, as luck would have it, they lighted upon 
the watch, where it hung from its nail in the wall—the Doctor's gold 
watch, that she had seen a hundred times. There might be a hundred 
watches like it; but she was not near-sighted, and the back, which was 
turned towards her, bore a cypher that belonged only to one. The light 
was fading, however, and she could not resist approaching to see if her 
eyes had possibly deceived her, though she trusted them implicitly, and 
with good cause. 

Zelda saw her start, and heard the sudden half-exclamation that 
escaped from her. She could not help, therefore, noticing what Claudia 
did and what she looked at while under the momentary impulse of 
surprise. She had been trained from her babyhood to those habits of 
observation that pass with the dupes of the fortune-teller, and sometimes 
with the fortune-teller herself, for the intuition of the clairvoyante; she 
had twisted half a secret from Claudia, of whose blue eyes, ta'l figure, 
and general ladyhood she was already jealous, and her mind was fully 
directed upon Harold Vaughan. 

Claudia turned very pale; Zelda flushed up like a flaming rose. 

‘‘T wanted to see the time, Mademoiselle,” said Claudia, lying in 
such a manner, that she could not have made a fuller confession. ‘* It 
is time to go.” 

‘¢ And to-morrow ?” 

*¢ You shall hear from me, Mademoiselle.” 

‘‘What—you won't come? I can’t wait—not a day. So,” she 
‘thought, ‘‘ this is why I am despised—oh, if I had but known why !— 
Stay; will you not have some wine ? We must be friends.” 

‘“‘T never take wine,” said Claudia, faintly. ‘‘ I must go now.” 

‘‘ Stop—tell me one thing; you know Carol: do you know his friend, 
Harold Vaughan ?” 

‘‘ How dare you speak to me of Harold Vaughan?” cried Claudia. 
She could not even pretend to lie any more: she had fairly broken down 
under a new blow that she was not proof against in spite of all her self- 
discipline. She only gathered herself together in a manner to which 
Lady Penrose’s scornful use of her skirts had been mere child's play, 
and, without another word, sailed straight from the room. Zelda stamped 
upon the floor, as if invoking a demon, and a demon arose. What he 
is called in the infernal hierarchy I know not: mortals call him by the 
hideous name of jealousy. 

At the same moment, however, another voice spoke through the door 
from which Claudia had disappeared. 

‘¢ Are you still engaged, Mademoiselle?’’ asked Lord Lisburn. ‘TI 
must see you, if it’s only to wish you good-by.” 

She was thinking too little of him to remember her veil, as she said, 
though with discouraging impatience, ‘‘ Yes; Iam alone. You may come 
in, if you like.” So he came in. 














